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Comment 


I do not think I shall ever as long as I live understand an operatic 
audience ; | am quite sure it will never wholly understand itself nor, 
probably, opera either. The worst I have personally encountered—it 
may have a rival elsewhere, but I have been lucky enough not to make its 
acquaintance—is that ona first night at la Scala, Milan, where paradoxically 
some of the best performances are to be heard. Too often it appears 
that this audience goes only to criticize and to compare with the past, 
cares exclusively for the voice, shows interest only in faults, and is 
altogether as appreciative of a remarkable performance as a fashionable 
London congregation might be of an intellectual sermon. All the same, 
whatever my feelings about the audience as an entity, I must admit that 
I vastly enjoy going to the opera in Milan. 

Foreign opera singers and conductors, particularly those from Milan, 
are always astonished and delighted at the warmth of their welcome 
from the traditionally cold and phlegmatic Londoners ; but of course it 
must be admitted few of them hear the same warm welcome being 
extended on other occasions to performances which may be on a much 
lower level. Coupled in England with this habit of spontaneous applause 
at the end of a performance goes a quite unusual reticence about the same 
thing in the middle: perhaps the two are cause and effect. However, 
* reticence’ hardly applies to the situation when applause begins at the 
end of an operatic movement and is promptly hissed out of existence by 
an ardent and puritan minority, under the illusion apparently that all true 
opera lovers are born and bred on the hard benches of Bayreuth and 
of necessity subscribe to the beliefs of that school. The really extra- 
ordinary thing about it all is the superior attitude assumed by the hissers, 
who presumably are taking it on themselves to administer a rebuke in 
the matter of manners or taste to the clappers. 

That there are moments when applause should be as ashes and dust 
in the mouths of the applauders (or at leas* grit between their palms) 
and silence is its traditionally golden self, | would not for a moment deny ; 
the construction and the atmosphere of some operas is such that applause 
destroys shape and mood at a blow so to speak. But there are other 
pieces written in numbers with the musical form of each number complete 
in itself: so that they almost appear as if they lacked a frame if they 
do not get their applause. Moreover it often happens in such inscances 
that the dramatic situation is anyhow arrested by the requirements of 
the musical form ; if the composer has judged right, the mood is therefore 
indestructible by a mere interruption in the shape of clapping. All 
through history the composer has written set pieces at whose end he 
expected applause, an expectation in which he is followed by all subsequent 
performers. So, if you are a hisser, don’t dismiss me as a contemptible 
top-note hog with no appreciation of your delicate aesthetic suscepti- 
bilities: but do ask yourself if your hissing conveys disapproval of a 
genuine abuse or is merely an expression of that militant puritanism 
that so often attends the Englishman at his cultural exercise. H. 


Marie Powers, Patricia Neway and Leon Lishner (extreme right) in 


At I Scene 1 of ‘ The Consul.’ Photo Angus McBean 





The Bolshoi Theatre in Moscow. 
(All photographs illustrating this article appear by courtesy of ‘Soviet Weekly.’) 


Opera in the U.S.S.R. 


by Alan Bush 


Up to the last decades of the eighteenth century music in Russia 
consisted exclusively of the liturgical music of the Orthodox Church on 
the one hand and folk-music on the other. There was no composed 
church music as the rites of the Orthodox Church up to that time forbade 
its performance, no social occasion for concert or operatic music. 

In the late eighteenth century the Empress Catherine, emulating the 
example of other European monarchs, laid the foundations of professional 
concert and operatic music. She imported professional musicians, 
chiefly from Italy and Germany, who taught the technique of European 
instruments and methods of composition to Russian aristocrats, members 
of the merchant classes and serfs. Russian landed proprietors began to 
develop their own orchestras, consisting of serfs who had been taught 
Western instruments. It was music played by such an orchestra which 
formed the first musical experiences of the composer, Glinka, when a boy. 

The first Imperial Opera House, now the Kirov Theatre of Opera and 
Ballet, was opened in St. Petersburg in 1783. The repertoire consisted 
of Italian and German operas. Some Russian composers developed, 
writing in the style taught them by their professors. The two most 
notable were Alabiev and Verstovsky. The latter wrote six operas, one 
of which, Askold’s Tomb, enjoyed an enormous success. (During my 
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stay in the U.S.S.R. in 1938 I heard a concert performance of an opera by 
Verstovsky, organized by a large amateur balalaika orchestra, which 
played the entire orchestral score re-orchestrated for balalaika; the 
choruses were sung by an amateur chorus and the principal roles by 
leading professional soloists.) Verstovsky was the first director of the 
Imperial Opera House in Moscow, now the Bolshoi Theatre of Opera 
and Ballet, which was opened in 1825. 

During the period from 1825 until the October Revolution of 1917 
five more opera houses were established in the Russian Empire, four 
in Russia and one in Tiflis, Georgia. 

Since the October Revolution up to the end of 1949 a further thirty-two 
theatres of opera and ballet, as they are now called, have been opened, 
making thirty-nine in all. Of these seventeen are in the Russian Soviet 
Federal Socialist Republic, six in the Ukraine and Moldavia, three in 
Byelorussia, four in the Baltic Republics and nine in the Transcaucasian 
and Central Asiatic Republics. The present Five Year Plan includes 
the opening of four more theatres of opera and ballet during the year 1950. 
At the moment information is lacking as to whether they have as yet 
been opened or not. 

(In addition to these thirty-nine theatres of opera and ballet there are 
at least thirty-five theatres of musical comedy and operetta with seven 
new ones planned for 1950: again information has not come through as 
to the position regarding the concrete realization of these new theatres.) 

These theatres of opera and ballet, and of musical comedy and operetta, 
are one section of the total number of professional theatrical enterprises 
in the U.S.S.R. In 1917 there were 153 theatres of all kinds. This number 
had risen to 729 in 1947, and the present plan lays down an increase of 
169 up to the end of 1950, making a total of 898. 


Al scene from Glinka’s ‘Russlan and Ludmila’ (Bolshoi Theatre, 1949) 








Lisa (Olga Leontyeva) and the Countess (Faina Petrova) 
in * Pique Dame’ at the Bolshoi Theatre. 


This immense world of professional opera and theatre is part of the 
activity organized by the Committees for Art Affairs of the various 
republics. Figures of the subsidies received by the various opera houses 
are not available in this country, though no secret is made of them in the 
U.S.S.R. It is certain that they are lavish in the extreme. 

Among the theatres of opera and ballet in the U.S.S.R. the acknow- 
ledged first place is occupied by the Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow. The 
building is the one originally opened in 1825. The dimensions of the 
stage are, | should imagine, about equal to those of Covent Garden: 
the seating capacity slightly less. In 1938 prices of seats ranged from 
six to twenty-four roubles. On each occasion which I attended the 
theatre was sold out. I was told that it was sometimes possible to obtain 
one of the cheapest seats on the day of the performance, that it was other- 
wise imperative to book well in advance. 

The theatre has a magnificently trained chorus of 250, as well as a 
large orchestra and an elaborate staff of solo singers. Guest performers 
are a frequent feature. The theatre makes every effort to train new 
personnel in every department: at present nearly one-third of the solo 
singers are under thirty years old. In addition to the operatic depart- 
ment there is the ballet company which is the most famous in the world. 

The preparation and production of a new opera is a lengthy matter. 
Nine months is a not unusual time spent ; sometimes longer is allotted. 
A very thorough study of the period of the opera is required from all 
participants. The singers study the manners, costumes, way of walking, 
the literature and art of the period they are portraying: they must 
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familiarize themselves with the social conditions of the time and the 
world outlook of the character whom they represent. (At one period 
the study of philosophy was compulsory for all singers at the theatre ; 
I do not know whether this rule is still applied, but I should think it 
most likely.) In short, every avenue of preparation is explored. The aim 
is to produce the most truthful presentation possible of the essentials of 
the work. Complete technical mastery of the musical difficulties is 
achieved by means of adequate rehearsal of orchestra, chorus, and 
principals, leaving no barrier between the audience and the composer’s 
and librettist’s intentions. Scenery, costumes and lighting receive 
correspondingly intensive preparation, and no expense is spared which can 
contribute towards the aim. 

The illustrations which accompany this article will, I think, remove 
any fears that the sumptuousness which is available to the producer 
results except perhaps occasionally in a lack of taste. The scene in Carmen 
is extremely plain, though nothing is missing which is necessary to convey 
the atmosphere, even the rather hard lighting. On the other hand the 
scenery and costumes in Russ/an and Ludmila are magnificent and most 
colourful representations of all that it was possible to include without 
burdening the eye with excessive detail. There is no doubt that the 
producers do their utmost to delight the spectator at all times on the 
visual side. I have never forgotten the appearance of the stage during 
the Epigraph of the opera Ivan Susanin by Glinka, the introductory 
choral ode, a massive composition lasting some fifteen minutes, in which 
the essential idea of the opera was expressed. (This is an unusual feature 
of this opera, of which I only know of one second example, namely in 
Prokoviev’s War and Peace.) There is no action in the Epigraph. The 
chorus was disposed across the entire stage on a huge rostrum, draped 
with a rich and glistening material. The total mass was built up to a 
considerable height, and no effort had been spared in the way of brilliance 


Herman (V’. Nelepp) in last scene of * Pique Dame’ at the Bolshoi Theatre. 














Al scene from ‘ Kato and Kote.’ 


and colour in the 250 costumes, comprising a great variety of male and 
female styles, but all true to the period of opera. Shining coats of mail 
alternated with embroidered peasant dresses and these again with the 
barbaric styles of the feudal boyars ; furs and silks vied with one another 
for predominance. The details of the backcloth I have forgotten except 
that it culminated in a rising sun of dazzling splendour. And this was in 
1938, when the general standard of life had not reached the heights it 
has today. 

The repertory of the Bolshoi Theatre consists of the European classics 
and the classical and modern Russian composers. In addition it is 
beginning to include operas by composers from the Autonomous 
Republics, such as the comic opera Kato and Kote, by the Georgian 
composer, Victor Golidze. The libretto is based upon the comedy 
Khanuma by the classical Georgian dramatist A. Tsagareli. It tells the 
story of the unsuccessful attempt of the elderly, impoverished but 
dissolute prince, Levan Palavandashvili, to marry the beautiful Keto, 
daughter of the wealthy merchant, Makar. Keto is in love with Levan’s 
youirg nephew, Kote, a student. Two rival professional matchmakers, 
Barbale and Kabato, take a hand in this intrigue. Kabato fails from 
excessive greed in trying to extort too much from the merchant and 
enables Barbale to bring about the marriage of the two young people, 
whose cause she espouses. They live happily ever after. The work 
contains a satirical portrait gallery of the merchants, officials and 
impoverished nobility of pre-revolutionary Tiflis. Traditional dances of 
pedlars and mountaineers are a feature : the latter, the lezhginka, is one 
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of the most exciting traditional dances to be found anywhere in the world. 

European classics included in the Bolshoi’s present season comprise 
works by Mozart, Rossini, Verdi, Puccini, Smetana and Saint-Saéns, 
and in addition Delibes’ Lakme and an opera by the nineteenth century 
Polish composer, Monyushko. The standard Russian operas such as 
Russian and Ludmila, referred to above, and the QOween of Spades by 
Tchaikovsky have just been added to by a new production of 
Rachmaninov’s Francesca da Rimini. 

The illustrations of the production of the Qween of Spades are striking 
examples of the unobtrusive realism which informs the productions of 
such social operas as this. The costumes and postures are free from 
exaggeration. This is especially noticeable in the treatment of the old 
Countess ; her domineering character results more from her social status 
and the conventions of the time than from the eccentricities of extreme 
senility. Sensationalism is not the aim, nor is she treated as a figure of 
ridicule. In a production otherwise realistic, the intrusion of caricature 
would be a lapse from taste. Similarly with the gambling scene. Here 
there is no attempt at the fantastic, nor is it considered necessary for the 
players to have such enormous playing cards that the audience can follow 
the game, if they chance to have sufficiently long sight. Again after the 
suicide the proprietor of the gaming house would not conveniently 
provide a richly embroidered pall for gamblers so ill-advised as to commit 
suicide on the premises. Infantile naturalism and the reversal of all 
conceivable possibility in the interests of superficial effect are alike foreign 
to the dignified taste of a Bolshoi Theatre production. (No doubt there 
do occur exceptions, and I personally would place the extreme elegance 


The matchmakers in‘ Kato and Kote.’ 














Bronislava Zlatogorova as Carmen at the Bolshoi Theatre. 


of Marguerite’s costume in this category.) 

During the period since 1917 the Bolshoi Theatre has staged eighteen 
operas and twenty ballets by Soviet composers. Productions in the 
immediate future include Shaporin’s Decembrists, Zhukovsky’s From ail 
our hearts, based upon life on a collective farm, Shostakovich’s October, 
dealing with events in Petrograd which took place in October, 1917, 
Kasyanov’s Stepan Razin, an opera which was first staged in Gorki in 1939 
and has since been revised, and Krasev’s Morozyko, an opera for children. 

The Bolshoi is only one of four opera houses in Moscow. The famous 
Stanislavsky and Nemirovich-Danchenko Musical Theatre is of an equal 
artistic standard, though being a smaller theatre it inclines to works 
which do not require the same elaboration of staging. I saw Dzerzhinsky’s 
Virgin Soil Upturned at this theatre. No one could fail to be struck with 
the perfect finish of the production in every detail, the placing of each 
member of the crowd scenes from the beginning to the end of each 
episode, apparently so artlessly contrived and yet with such telling effect. 
The repertory of this theatre is especially enterprising as regards 
novelties. Its present season includes a number of new operas by Soviet 
composers, many of whom are so far entirely unknown. The subject 
of one of the operas, On the Shores of Lake Issyk-Kul, deals with collective 
farm life in the far off republic of Kirkhiz. V. Vlasov and V. Fere are the 
creators of this opera, but our information does not explain which is the 
composer and which the librettist, or whether this is perhaps a case of 
collaboration between two composers. Other names unknown to me 
are the composers Molchanov and Germanov, who are responsible for 
the operas Stone Flower and Meyor. Khrennikov’s new opera, Fro/ 
Skobeyev and Kabalevsky’s Family of Taras complete a remarkable list of 
new productions. Kabalevsky’s opera has also been produced at the 
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Kirov Theatre in Leningrad after many discussions about it, which 
resulted in considerable alterations. Its story is set during the Nazi 
invasion of the Ukraine. Khrennikov has also been sharply criticized, 
both on the ground of the subject matter of the opera and the treatment. 
Unfortunately the material of these operas is not yet available. These 
controversies are of very great interest and importance to composers, 
especially opera composers, the world over. But without the actual 
musical material much of the significance of the criticism necessarily 
becomes obscure. ; 

The repertories of many of the other theatres contain a high percentage 
of novelties. The developments of music in the Transcaucasian and Asiatic 
Republics are especially remarkable. Before 1917 the indigenous cultures 
of these countries, some of great antiquity, were rigorously suppressed. 
\mong them were some peoples whose language had never been com- 
mitted to writing. Out of these conditions new cultures have blossomed. 
In Ashkhabad, Turkmenia, a new opera called River of Happiness by 
Stolyar and Khorshov is being staged: in Alma-Ata, capital of 
Kazakhstan, Dzamboul, presumably the life story of the famous Ashug 
who died in the nineteen-thirties at the age of over a hundred, by Khamidi, 
is being rehearsed ; the opera houses of Azerbaidjan and of the Tatar 
Republic also bring new works composed by their own composers and 
librettists and dealing with historical or recent events of their own 
peoples and countries. 

A new organization will shortly be set up, a Children’s Opera Ensemble. 
This will take opera to children in schools, in children’s homes, and in 
the Houses and Palaces of Pioneers, which are the children’s clubs, 
where they go after school hours and during the holidays. This step was 


Yengeny Ivanov as Méphistophéles in‘ Faust? at the Bolshoi Theatre. 











Natalya Shpiller as Marguérite in 
* Faust.’ 

taken after the success of the opera 
Morozko by Krasev, mentioned 
above. The idea has been proposed 
previously at a conference of the 
Union of Soviet Composers ; it has 
now come to fruition, and will no 
doubt lead to a number of new 
works being written. 

To sum up this catalogue of 
activity, there have been written 
during the years 1948-50 eighteen 
new operas and ten ballets. Of 
these some are already produced, 
and all the others have been accepted. 
But the Committee for Art Affairs 
is not sitting back and doing 
nothing for the future. It has 
commissioned a further fourteen 
operas for the Russian theatres, 
and in addition seven operas and 
three ballets for the theatres of the autonomous republics. During the 
past two years the Committee has spent 2,175,000 roubles on Russian 
commissions alone; seventy-eight contracts have been entered into, of 
which twenty-seven have been fulfilled up to date. 

This article must, for reasons of space, omit all description of the 
tremendous extent of amateur operatic activity in the U.S.S.R. The 
ramifications of amateur music-making would form the subject of an 
article in themselves. All I can say here is that the quantity and quality 
of this amateur operatic development is hard to exaggerate. Out of it 
spring many of the artists who become soloists or chorus in the profes- 
sional opera houses. In many of my visits to these groups I was told of 
members who had graduated from the ranks of amateur opera through 
the music schools to the professional world. No handicaps of parental! 
poverty or social status prevent this from happening to anyone who shows 
the talent and ability. And as can be imagined this brings the amateur and 
professional worlds of music into a close contact and develops the public 
for music very widely. The general musical public in the U.S.S.R. today 
is undoubtedly the largest, both numerically and in proportion, ever 
known in human history. It is a public well versed in the classics ot 
orchestral and operatic music, and with a special inclination towards its 
own composers. But it is not idolatrous, or given to indiscriminate 
enthusiasm. In these circumstances it flocks to concerts and opera 
houses, and when it gets there it listens. Some music it approves, but not 
all. And if it feels that an influential group of composers and critics— 
even though such a group may contain the most famous names—is inclined 
to weight the programmes with an excessive proportion of works which 
it cannot swallow, it is not afraid to speak out. 
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This new outburst of creative operatic activity is the reply of the 
Soviet composers to the criticisms which were levelled against them in 
the controversy of 1948. Many new names have come to the surface, 
and others are being given a chance every day. But the leading personali- 
ties, against some aspects of whose work the criticisms were mainly 
directed, are also to the fore. Prokoviev’s ballets Romeo and Juliet and 
The Stone Flower, Shostakovich’s new opera October are still among the 
Soviet works in the repertories, though they do not perhaps occupy such 
a large or almost exclusive place as they did formerly. It is to be hoped 
that the vocal scores of many of these new works will soon become 
available here. In the meantime, as the composer of an opera which has 
received an award in connection with the Festival of Britain but which 
enjoys no apparent prospect of production for some time to come, I may 
perhaps be forgiven if a slight feeling of enviousness comes over me 
when I reflect on the opportunities which the Soviet operatic world 
opens to its composers. 


Leos Janacek’s 
‘Katja Kabanova’ 
by H. H. Stuckenschmidt 


Translated by Else Mayer-Lismann 


It would be rewarding for a critic with sociological knowledge to 
examine the influence of ‘ Urbanism’ on the modern arts. Since the 
nineteenth century, with its rapid industrialization and the ‘ Massen- 
kultur’ of the big cities, this influence cannot be ignored, as little in 
literature and painting as in music. 

Romantic music turns in the beginning of its development towards 
the intuitive, the primitive, the fabulous, the legendary ; it leads finally 
into refinement of all the means and modes of feeling, which is the mark 
of city-culture. Chopin and Liszt, Schumann and Mendelssohn are just 
as pronounced townsmen as Wagner and Brahms, Tschaikowsky and 
Rimsky-Korsakov, to say nothing of the French. Even Verdi, in spite of 
his love for agriculture and his ‘ Peasant’s life’ in Sant Agata, is in his art 
full of urban problems, while Bruckner, the most humble and religious 
composer of the century, is in his symphonies and choral works far 
removed from the folk song. With Richard Strauss and Debussy the 
nervous intellect which inclines towards the psychology and psycho- 
analysis of the newly rich and luxurious living bourgeoisie, enters into 
its creative stage. Their art, which is fed on the ideas of Stephane 
Mallarmé and Oscar Wilde, Maurice Maeterlinck and Friedrich Nietzsche 
is ‘ Stadtkunst ’ par excellence. 

Only a few geniuses of the nineteenth century are opposed to this 
‘urbanism’ or unconsciously form its counterpart. Smetana belongs to 
them; among the big ‘ Five’ of Russia only Mussorgsky and Borodin. 
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Even with these three (Grieg and Dvorak might perhaps be added to 
them) one often has the feeling that their love for the country and the 
simple feelings is mixed with a definite aversion for the ‘ Urban,’ 
for the subtle rich perception of the world. It is sometimes 
an art which combines both experiences, similar to that of Sibelius. 
Only the genius of Mussorgsky and that of Smetana has conquered this 
disparity. Only from such a subjugation could originate works like 
Boris Godunov and The Bartered Bride, which are full of vigour and strength. 
Perhaps it is no coincidence that these two composers lived and worked in 
the Slavonic milieu—the one in Russia, the other in Bohemia. They 
belonged to peoples who had newly discovered and consciously developed 
their national culture of the nineteenth century, which was inspired and 
awakened by the influence of German romantic writers. The circle of 
these peoples is not very large, but it embraces the East, South-East and 
North-East of Europe. These are the very regions from which the 
impulses of the ‘ Anti-Urban’ modern art springs. Their representatives 
are Stravinsky, who in a very short creative period from about 1914-1919, 
overcomes his own ‘ Hypo-Urbanism ’ (in Pribaonthki, Renard, L’ Histoire 
du Soldat, and Les Noces), Béla Bartok, whose genius weds the elements 
of Hungarian, Bulgarian and Rumanian folk-lore to the most advanced 
technique of modern composition, and Leos Janacek. 

Janacek is the most original figure in this colourful galaxy of composers 
around 1900. Everything he does, as a man, as a theorist, as a teacher, 
as the writer of his libretti, as a musician, carries the stamp of his impulsive, 
completely independent personality. He does not want to submit to 
any scheme or pattern, he approaches his task of composition always as 
if music had not yet been invented before him. His instinctive defence 
against everything academic—against the rigidity of music created 
under the influence of rules—makes him immune to the diseases of our 
time. His art cannot be identified with any ‘ ism,’ although one can find 
traces in it of Verismo, Naturalism and Impressionism, as well as an 
occasional similarity to Puccini, Charpentier and Debussy. Janacek was 
born in Hukvaldy, a little village in North Moravia not far from Silesia. 
The landscape is mountainous ; it is here that the Carpathians begin with 
their wild valleys, their steep passes and virgin forests which lead into 
* Little Russia,’ a region forgotten by civilization. Among its inhabitants 
there are still many gipsies; bears and wolves live there, and ancient 
customs have survived longer than in any other corner of Europe. 

The Janaceks were rural teachers, such as are depicted in the operas 
of Dvorak and Smetana. They were poor, very respectable and indus- 
trious members of the parish, in which they spread their knowledge. 
In Bohemia a teacher had to fulfil many varied musical duties. He had to 
play the violin, the organ on Sundays, he had to play the music at village 
dances, and if he had children they helped him. Janacek’s rather had 
eleven children. Leos was the seventh child. Later, in his letters and 
biographical notes (which always have a very attractive literary style), 
he describes his childhood. He speaks of the beehives in which his 
father found the greatest joy apart from music, and of visits to the more 
wealthy neighbouring parish. 
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Leos Jandcek 


Leos received from his father a 
good preparatory musical training. 
Atan early age he became acquaint- 
ed with the music of Beethoven, 
whose aesthetics he later so com- 
pletely rejected. He was born ina 
period which has produced only a 
few great musicians. The year 
1854 stands isolated between the 
generations. The Italian ‘ Verists,’ 
Leoncavallo and Puccini, are four 
years younger and Gustav Mahler 
and Hugo Wolf,who are spiritually 
and provincially closer to him, are 
six years younger. The philosopher 
and statesman Tomas G. Masaryk, 
whose distinguished career runs 
nearly parallel with that of Janacek, 
was born in 1850. 

Janacek all his life remained faith 
ful to his native country. True, he 
went early to Brno to the Augustiner monastery, where a free place for 
the study of music was granted to him by the rich Duke of Thurn and 
Taxis. Janacek was then eleven years old. He sang in the choir, learned 
to play the violin and taught himself the organ. This latter ultimately 
became his main instrument. In the organ school of Prague at the age 
of twenty, he completed his training. Even during these years of 
instruction he was close to nature, and returned always from time to 
time to his native country. The garden, the care of his flowers, the long 
daily walks, the observation of nature, were essential parts of his spiritual 
life. This realistic and more and more scientifically cultivated meditation 
upon living things, replaced for him those material comforts which were 
lacking for most of his life. He lived foralong time inthe greatest poverty, 
continually struggling with the problems of nourishment, clothing 
and lodging. He lost his father when still very young and became a 
badly-paid teacher at a college in Brno. He conducted choirs, wrote 
theoretical essays, the gist of which he later condensed into a completely 
unconventional book on harmony. In Brno he finally established an 
organ school. Soon a friendship developed between him and Dvorak ; 
Smetana, whose art, contrary to his own, is more directed toward 
Western ideas, he heard conduct only once in Prague. In the early years, 
he also studied in Leipzig and Vienna. The great experience of his 
generation, the music-dramas of Richard Wagner, left few traces on 
Janacek. He turned naturally towards the East, towards the music 
and literature of Russia which always gave him fresh inspiration. Twice 
he travelled to Russia and became acquainted with the vastness of the 
Steppes, and the powerful current of the Volga. 
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From 1920, Jana§ek’s striking appearance was seen at many European 
music festivals. He looked like a kind old scholar, with his powerful 
head, his white bushy hair, his small moustache and his intelligent, some- 
what dreamy eyes. In March 1926, at the age of seventy-two he visited 
London, where Rosa Newmarch, an ardent prophetess of his art, gave 
a concert and reception for him. He soon won the hearts of many 
people, and Sir Henry Wood offered him hospitality. 

From 1916 onwards, with the sensational success of his Jenufa at the 
Prague National Theatre, the music of Janacek achieved a world-wide 
reputation. At that time, Josef Suk, the great Czech composer and son- 
in-law of Dvorak, called the attention of the Czech poet, Max Brod to 
this work. Brod became an enthusiastic champion of Janacek, and in his 
translations (which also formed the basis of those in other languages) 
Janacek’s operas were performed in most of the German and Austrian 
opera houses. When in 1919 Czecho-Slovakia became an independent 
State, Janacek was appointed leader of the ‘ Master-class ’ for composition 
at the Brno Conservatory. In 1924, seventy years old, he was made 
honorary doctor of philosophy at the University of Prague. 

When one thinks that Jenufa was composed between 1869 and 1903, 
was given its first performance in 1904 in Brno, its belated international 
success is difficult to understand. Brno, where the significance of this 
work was at once recognized, was too far away from the big musical 
and theatrical centres. Before 1916 a performance of it was not possible 
in Prague. Janacek found here a resistance based on the cultural and 
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intellectual structure of the Czechoslovakian ‘ Intelligentsia.’ He was 
regarded as a provincial, whose music spoke, as it were, the Moravian 
dialect of his native country. Zdenék Nejedly, the most important 
musicologist and biographer of Smetana (now Minister of Culture in 
the Prague Government) dismissed Janacek’s music as being too full 
of folk-lore. Certainly, his music is not conceivable without the native 
countryside, without the folk-lore and the Moravian dances, and yet one 
can hardly find an example in his mature works of what may be 
described as imported folk-lore. Inthis he resembles Béla Barték, who uses 
the rhythmic, melodic and modal peculiarities of Balkan folk-music 
for his completely artificial and personal art. Jandcek is like Bartok, a 
collector of folk-tunes, he listens to the voices of nature which 
he delineates in his own musical shorthand—the calls of birds, when they 
are sad or in love, the intonation of the voices when he is in conversation 
with a friend, the voices of quarrelling market-women, the barking of 
his beloved dogs. He extracts from these natural sounds, from their 
language-cadences, his own technique of composition. He illuminates 
the relationships of melody, harmony and rhythm, and this results in a 
style which could be called ‘ Naturalistic ’ because it develops a new free 
form which cannot be described as conventional musical ‘ Poetics.’ 

The vocal style of his operas is a complete synthesis of recitative and 
arioso. The forms are often of considerable breadth and spring from a 
strange cumulative process through a manifold repetition and sequence- 
like transposition of short motifs. They are forms with a curious primitive 
attraction ; they are not constructed, but have natural growth, like living 
things. In this, too, Janacek’s art shows its ‘anti-urban’ tendency. 
(Anyone who tries to find the symphonic construction of Wagner, his 
endless melodies, his /itmotif technique, his variation-psychology, will 
waste his time. To him, Janacek’s music will seem primitive through 
its affinity with the Moravian folk-song, for it has the courage of logical 
simplicity. He writes music with an unabashed nonchalance, which sings 
of the experiences and passions of its heroes and heroines as only Puccini 
does, but in an urban and consequently quite different manner. 

Janacek wrote besides his many choral works, the ingenious Sinfonietta 
(with 12 trumpets), the Festival mass, the two String quartets, many 
piano-pieces, the great Diary of the Departed, and ten operas. One of 
these has been destroyed. Of the remaining nine, six are printed in the 
Vienna Universal Edition: Jenufa, The excursions of Mr. Broucek (the 
imaginary experiences of a Czech bourgeois on the moon—fifteenth 
century), Katja Kabanova, The sly Fox (a Fable), The Case Makropulos (a 
thriller), From a Mortuary (after the Siberian Diary by Dostoiewsky). 
Katja Kabanova is in its unity of dramatic contents and musical form the 
most important among these works, even more convincing in its simplicity 
and maturity of style than Jenufa. It was composed between the years 
1919 and 1921—that is to say in the first years of his world fame, which 
lent wings to Janacek’s creative powers in the most wonderful way. 
The first performance took place in Brno in 1921. In November 1922 
followed the first German performance in Cologne. The subject originates 
from the drainatist Alexander N. Ostrowsky (1823-1886), whose tragedy 
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Beno Blachut as Boris in 
* Katja Kabanova.’ 


Burya (The Storm) has been per- 
formed since 1860 in all the Russian 
theatres. It is the tragic story of a 
young woman, who steps out of her 
everyday surroundings and famil\ 
and perishes by her own hand. 
Katja, the wife of a rich merchant 
Tichon Iwanitsch Kabanoff, loves 
the young cultured Boris Grigor- 
jewitsch. She meets him regularly, 
whilst Tichon is away on business 
for ten days. Barbara, the go- 
between, is a young girl, full of life 
— whom Ostrowsky makes the 
sister of Tichon, Janacek, the 
adopted daughter of his mother. 
Barbara herself has a lover, 
Kudrjasch. The liaison between 
Katja and Boris has remained un- 


noticed, but when Tichon returns from his journey, Katja is incapable 
of telling him a lie. The weight of her guilt lies so heavily on her that she, 
in a passionate confession scene, shrieks out the truth, in front of her 
husband, her mother-in-law and other witnesses. 

The subject of guilt and expiation is as prominent in Russian literature 
as that of self-accusation. To confess one’s guilt voluntarily is a deep 
need of the Russian soul. Dostoiewsky and Tolstoi, Ostrowsky and 


Gogol have created such famous 
* Confessions.’ 

Katja has only one real opponent, 
Tichon’s mother, Kabanicha, 
an imperious, hard woman, who 
hates her daughter-in-law. She does 
not tolerate any opposition, no 
swerving from the canons of ancient 
customs. She is the counterpart 
of the stepmother in Jenufa, who 
resembles her in her dominating 
strength and unconditional author- 
ity. Max Brod sees in the character 
of Kabanicha a symbol of the 
Russian autocracy, of the Tsarist 
power. I think the problem lies 
deeper. In Janacek’s grandiose, evil 
types of women is symbolized the old 


Ludmilla Cervinkova 
as Katja Kabanova. 
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Slavonic matriarchal idea, the right of the mother. Compared with 
the women in Ostrowsky’s drama, all the men play a passive role. Even 
the rich, old, avaricious merchant Dikol, before whom the inhabitants 
of the small town tremble, is weak and powerless against Kabanicha. 
In the two couples Katja-Boris and Barbara-Kudrjasch we find the 
typical pairs of the old opera: the serious one and the cheerful, popular 
one, the contrast of spiritual and natural. 

The rural characteristic of Janacek is also important in this work. 
The majestic, eternal stream of the Volga, which is seen in the first and 
the last of the six scenes, provides, as it were, the continuity for the 
action—a symbol of the unalterable laws of custom and family. The 
storm, whose thunder and lightning accompany Katja’s great confession 
of guilt, symbolize the incalculability of Nature’s law which intervenes 
in everyday life. Janacek has efficiently condensed Ostrowsky’s drama. 
The characters are unaltered in their essentials, only Kudrijasch is given 
the traits of Ostrowsky’s Kuligin, who, however, also appears in the 
opera. Barbara’s evil influence is brought out more clearly in the play 
than in the opera. 

Musically the work is an exciting welter of melodic strength, of 
rhythmic imagination and harmonic unity. Like a magic force, the 
introduction, with its b-flat minor chords, conjures up an atmosphere 
whose tension holds one right to the end of the opera. It contains a 
few themes or motifs, which are employed in the leading motif manner. 
\n agonizing one, formed by three, later four neighbouring chromatic 
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notes (perhaps symbolizing the painful friction of people who live too 
closely together), the motif of Tichon’s departure with flutes and horse- 
bells, the broad melodious theme of Katja with its descending fifth, 
which the oboe introduces when Boris laments his unhappiness in the 
first scene, whilst the maid Fekluscha praises the wealth of her employers. 
It appears in ever new variations ; the descending fifth is diminished or 
augmented into other intervals, but dominates the beginning of the big 
confession scene, which also forms musically the climax of the work. 
Whilst the part of Katja is characterized by the broad flow of melodic 
sequences, which Janacek has already developed in Jenufa, the role 
of Barbara shows a more folksong-like character. The love duet between 
Barbara and Kudrjasch which closes the magnificent second scene of the 
second act, is a song in verses, written in the key of d-flat major—quite 
primitive with its constant movement between Tonic and Dominant. It 
is a piece which characteristically catches the cadence of Moravian 
Folk-dance. The whole scene is full of the magic of summer nights, in 
which Boris and Katja sing of their love and sorrows. Still stronger in 
the painting of atmosphere is the last scene, on the bank of the Volga, 
when Katja, accompanied by a distant wordless chorus, decides to kill 
herself. The way in which Janacek, with short scale passages, creates 
broad musical forms, constantly dissolves the simplest Tonalities by a 
strange succession of chords, is just as suggestive as his highly 
original orchestration which achieves its effect from the arc of solo 
instruments, which, in the score of Katja also includes Viola d’amore and 
celesta. 

The basic characteristic of his music is purified but deep grief, a constant 
longing a (suffering) melodic strength, which springs from a boundless 
sympathy with all men’s suffering. And yet—there shines out of the deep 
depression of his lamenting music, a bright, naive, rustic joy in the 
beautiful, the living, which warms the heart of the listener. I only know 
two masters who resemble him in this, in the simple fervour of feeling as 
well as in the inexhaustible melodic strength—Franz Schubert and 


Giuseppe Verdi. 


THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 
Commencing on Tuesday May 1 the English Opera Group will present 
a three weeks’ Festival Season of operas by Benjamin Britten at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith. The opening performance willcomprise a double 
bill: the world premiére of Britten’s arrangement of Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas (with Peter Pears and Nancy Evans) preceded by Monteverdi’s // 
Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda. joan Cross will produce, the settings 
are by Sophie Fedorovitch, and Britten will conduct. These works will 
be repeated on May 3, 4, 8, 9, 18. Albert Herring will be given on 
May 2, 5, 7, 10, 14, 15, conducted by Norman del Mar. Le?#’s Make 
an Opera will be heard at the three Saturday matinees, May 5, 12, 19 
(conductor Norman del Mar), and The Rape of Lucretia, which will be 
conducted by Josef Krips, will be performed on May 11, 12, 16, 17, 19. 
Joan Cross, Nancy Evans, Kathleen Ferrier, Bruce Boyce, Peter Pears, 
Otakar Kraus and Max Worthley will be among the artists appearing. 
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A Royal 


Opera-Composer 
by Alan Yorke-Long 


Maria Antonia Walburga, Electress of Saxony and Crown Princess of 
Poland, was a figure of no great account in the politics of Europe, and in 
appearance was of a plainness only achieved by German Royalty. Yet 
she had a vast conceit of herself, for had not Frederick the Great himself 
declared, ‘“‘ La Princesse Electorale de Saxe mérite l’ admiration del’ univers”? ? 

Born on July 29 1724, the eldest child of Charles Albert the Elector 
of Bavaria, and brought up beneath the foaming rococo ceilings of 
Nymphenburg, she displayed inevitable precocity, writing exquisitely 
turned Latin letters at the age of eleven, and though her father’s musicians 
were of rather inferior calibre she learnt enough from them to become 
an efficient harpsichordist and adequate singer. She emerged on to the 
European stage in June 1747, when with enormous pomp of operas, 
hunts, fireworks and balls she was married to the Electoral Prince 
Frederick Christian of Saxony. In Dresden she found a city humming 
with artistic life, on which the Elector Frederick Augustus lavished the 
resources of his country without thought for a possible morrow. 
Johann Adolph Hasse rode supreme over a Kapel/le of singers and players 
of unexampled brilliance and every winter two full-scale operas by him 
were performed in the magnificent theatre, supplemented by an agreeable 
stream of serenatas and other occasional music. Without ado Maria 
Antonia set herself up as doyenne of all the arts, patronising rather too 
obviously her husband, a shy cripple, and her father-in-law, an amiable 
nonentity interested only in wigs and opera. 

She launched out first into poetry. In 1749 she sent two Italian 
cantatas, Lavinia and Dido, to the Imperial poet Metastasio in Vienna. 
The answer must have been gratifying. Metastasio was flattered “ that 
a Princess placed by Providence so much above the generality of mortals 
should deign to suffer the productions of her admirable talents to be 
seen by me,” and his admiration was not lessened by the patent fidelity 
with which Maria Antonia had copied his own work. Her principal 
effort was the oratorio La Conversione di Sant? Agostino which was set 
by Hasse and performed in the Hofkirche on Easter Saturday 1750: it 
became very popular at the Saxon Court and at her suggestion it was also 
given at Munich, Berlin and elsewhere. 

Having conquered the realm of poetry Maria Antonia decided to annex 
that of music. She had her model to hand in Hasse, and it would indeed 
have been a strong musical personality that could have resisted the urbane 
and italianate, if flaccid, charm of his music. Maria Antonia made no 
attempt at resistance, in fact she obviously regarded it as a cachet of 
distinction to imitate so closely the most admired composer of the day. 
Her first major work was a pastoral in three acts, I/ Trionfo della Fedelta, 
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which was performed before the Court in Dresden some time during the 
summer of 1754, with Maria Antonia herself singing the principal part. 
She had written the poem as well as the music, and had submitted it to 
Metastasio as usual; but to her chagrin the obsequious poeta cesareo had 
suggested a few alterations, and she shortly dismissed him in a letter as 
‘ ce coquin de Métastase.” \t is probable, however, that she incorporated 
his suggestions, as well as those of Hasse, in her work, though the score 
published by Breitkopfs at Leipzig in 1756—one of the first to be printed 
with the newly invented movable type—bore only the initials E.T.P.A., 
standing for Ermelinda Talea Pastorella Arcadea, the pleasantly fanciful 
name adopted by Maria Antonia when she was admitted to the Arcadian 
Academy in 1747. 

Her career was interrupted by the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War 
in the autumn of 1756. Saxony promptly collapsed, and the Elector 
trundled off to Warsaw with as much of the opera personnel as he could 
muster, leaving Maria Antonia and her husband in Dresden to suffer the 
sardonic courtesy of Frederick the Great. Hasse left for Italy, and the 
poor Princess must have endured a very disagreeable three years before 
she was able to retire to her brother’s Court at Munich. But the war 
ended in February 1763, and she was back in Dresden where she had the 
pleasure of being installed as Tenth Muse during the Shrove Tuesday 
celebrations. On August 28 she made a brilliant come-back with her 
opera Talestr’, Regina delle Amazone: she herself sang the title role, 
assisted by the Princesses Elisabeth and Cunigonda, while the ladies and 
gentlemen of the Court disported themselves as chorus and ballet of 
Scythians and Amazons. This work, which was in three acts, had actually 
been given privately at Nymphenburg in February 1760, but this perform- 
ance at Dresden, with its special /icemza to celebrate the return of Frederick 
Augustus from Poland, and its seven splendid sets by Ferdinando Bibiena, 
was the first fully to reveal the genius of the Princess. The news of it 
drew from Maria Theresa in Vienna “ /es darmes de tendresse et d’admiration 
pour la divine Talestris et ses incomparables talents”: but today, when we 
can see that her poems are diluted Metastasio and that her music is 
Hasse-and-water, we are tempted to wonder how so conventional a talent 
could ever have aroused so universal an admiration. But the Europe 
of the eighteenth century held conventionality at no discount, and 
Maria Antonia’s pastiches were so effectively tailored that they were really 
quite passable in an age when Hasse and Metastasio were the ideals to 
which every scribbler of music or verse aspired : after all, she had the two 
ideals almost at her elbow. 

In October 1763 Maria Antonia’s long-felt ambition was realized, for 
Frederick Augustus died of apoplexy as he was setting out for the dress- 
rehearsal of Hasse’s Lewcippo, and her husband Frederick Christian became 
Elector of Saxony. Now was her chance to show that her capacity for 
affairs was at least equal to her artistic genius. She took over the direction 
of the Meissen porcelain factory and drew up plans for an Academy of 
Arts. that would bear her name. But curiously enough the one positive 
act of her reign was the dismissal of Hasse, who after thirty years of 
faithful service at Dresden, was packed off without a pension or a penny 
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of his considerable arrears of pay. It is true that reductions in the Kapelle 
had to be made after the extravagance of the previous reign, but this was 
surely shabby treatment of one for whom Maria Antonia had always 
professed—and continued to profess—such boundless admiration. 
Perhaps Hasse had fallen foul of her as Metastasio had done, or perhaps 
she thought her musical eminence was sufficiently secure to dispense 
with her model. 

But she herself shortly shared Hasse’s fate, for in December, after a 
reign of a little over two months, Frederick Christian died of small-pox 
and Maria Antonia was relegated to disagreeable dowagerhood. Her son 
Frederick Augustus, the new Elector, seemed to prefer the wit of the 
opera buffa to the mild platitudes of Hasse, and he shut up the opera house 
as part of his scheme of financial reform. Nor did he tolerate political 
interference : he doubled his mother’s allowance and implied that she 
should mind her own business. So Maria Antonia passed her time 
wandering querulously between Dresden and Munich, trying to persuade 
her son or her brother to revive one of her operas, or extending gracious 
patronage to some young composer who showed due admiration for the 
correct models. Though the stream of her productions now discreetly 
dried up—she professed herself dead to the world—she was still famous 
among the musical snobs of the period, and she greatly impressed 
Dr. Burney, who saw her at Munich in 1772, by her rendering of a scene 
from Talestri. 

Her chief activity during these lean years was her correspondence, 
notably with Frederick the Great. She had seen him again in the spring 
of 1763 and had sent him copies of her two operas with a complimentary 
letter. The answer must have pleased her : 

“ Metastasio fera des vers, Hasse de la musique : ni lun nil autre ne pourront 
cependant présenter une pitce dont ils aient fait la poeme et la musique en méme 
temps. Il vous était reservé, madame, de joindre tant des talents aux grandes 
vertus qui vous font admirer de vos sujets.” 

The correspondence continued in this vein. Frederick was a past 
master at this sort of back-scratching, and he buttered up the Dowager 
Electress outrageously, from time to time extracting from her titbits of 
political information as a reward for his pains. In 1769 and 1770 she 
visited Frederick for ten days at Potsdam, but his conversation seemed 
distinctly less agreeable /éte-d-/éte than at a distance, and though they 
parted on each occasion with every conceivable mutual vow, neither side 
seemed inclined to make the visit a yearly fixture. 

As they grew older the correspondence became distinctly cooler, for 
in his cynical old age Frederick could no longer bother himself with this 
egregious woman. But from time to time they would grumble to each 
other about the decay of taste. “ J’ai chanté a mon clavecin avec un plaisir 
nouveau... le premier air de Cleofide de Hasse, Che legge spietata et jai... 
renouvelé de coeur et d’dme mon serment de fidelité a Pancienne musique...” 
But Maria Antonia was failing, for that aria was in fact from Ca/one in 
Utica. When she could make such a mistake about Hasse there was 
clearly nothing left for her to do but to die—which she did on April 23, 
1780. 
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People ix: 
Oda 
Slobodskaya 


by Cedric Wallis 


Great singing, unlike merely good 
singing, depends ultimately upon 
the personality of the artist. Tech 
nical perfection will not make up 
for a lack of quality—of potential 
greatness—in the person behind the 
voice. It is this sense of character 
that makes Oda Slobodskaya so 
remarkable an interpreter of music. The audience is aware of it, con- 
sciously or subconsciously, every time she sings in public. The smaller 
company of her friends recognize it when they talk to her. 

To the casual observer she has all the attributes of the great prima donna. 
The voice is a noble one, and it is used with fine discrimination. Her 
appearance is commanding—perhaps, at first sight, even a little formidable. 
But if you can show that you too are a musical idealist, you will soon be 
warmed by a smile of acceptance that is simple and sincere. There is 
temperament too, quick to strike fire—the generous fire of enthusiasm, 
or sometimes a swift explosion of anger at something that seems to her 
false or pretentious. The dominant quality that rules all these attributes 
is honesty. Slobodskaya may have strong views on this or that question, 
but they will not be coloured by personal interest. Her opinion of another 
singer will depend not on any sense of rivalry, but on the singer’s true 
quality, as she sees it. Her standards are high, but they are based on 
certain constant criteria that do not fluctuate. I think such integrity as 
this is rare in any artist. In a singer it is almost miraculous, for singing 
is so much a matter of taste that few lovers of the art, let alone practitioners, 
are able to be objective about it. 

One of Slobodskaya’s greatest charms is her rollicking sense of humour. 
She once taught me, parrot-wise, a Russian lyric that I wanted to set to 
music. It is a delicate and charming little poem of which I know the 
singer is fond, but I am sorry to say that my Regent’s Park accent reduced 
both teacher and pupil to such a state of mirth that the verses were left 
lying between us, a mangled corpse! On another occasion I laughed 
immoderately at a description of her efforts to teach a very correct but 
not very passionate English pupil how to put some meaning into the 
phrase “I love you!” 

“This is your language, and not mine!” she told the girl, in her 
dramatic Russian-English, “ but I am sure you should not say I LovE rou 
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as if you asked for a pound of sausages ! ” 

One can think of a number of English singers who might benefit from 
this uninhibited approach to the problems of interpretation. 

Oda Slobodskaya, as her name suggests, was born in Russia, but has 
been for many years a British subject. She received her musical education 
at the Petrograd Conservatoire at the time when Alexander Glazounov 
was its Director. Glazounov helped her a great deal as a student, and, 
in her own words, she owes him more than she can ever repay. Her 
professor of singing was Natalia Alexandrovna Iretzkaya, with whom all 
the singing students of that time wished to study. To be admitted to the 
Conservatoire at all, it was necessary to pass a searching test, and still 
greater promise for the future had to be shown by the very select few 
who became Iretzkaya’s pupils. In Slobodskaya’s year the famous teacher 
admitted only four. They were all big girls, with big voices, and Iretzkaya 
used to call them the Four Grenadiers ! 

Study with Iretzkaya was a severe ordeal. The work was hard, and 
words of praise infrequent. The teacher’s only sign of approval was to 
work the pupil harder than before. She had, too, a sarcastic tongue. Ifa 
pupil seemed unresponsive she would say “ My dear child, whoever put 
into your head the idea of a singing career ? There are so many occupations 
in the world—why did you pick this one?” But she was always ready 
to support her pupils against unjustified criticism from outside. For the 
first two or three years work was confined to exercises and classical arias. 
Songs—or ‘ Romances,’ as the students called them—were looked on as 
the height of the singer’s art, not as simple material on which to cut 
your vocal teeth. They were studied only in the later stages of the 
training. ““ To sing a song,” Iretzkaya would say, “is to paint a picture 
in two minutes, or less. It is the 
greatest task a singer can perform, 
and only a few achieve it really 
well.” This is an interesting point 
of view nowadays, when most 
singers graduate through songs to 
the big operatic arias. No doubt it 
is responsible for the pre-eminence 
which Slobodskaya enjoys as an 
interpreter of the rich and varied 
song literature of Russia. But in 
spite of the pedestal upon which 
song-interpretation was placed, 
most of the students at the Con- 
servatoire aimed at a career in opera. 
They had opportunities during their 
training of appearing in operatic 
performances conducted by their 
fellow-students. One of these later 
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As Fevronia in‘ Kitesh’ at La Scala. 
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became famous as the composer Prokoviev. Ifa student did well at a 
try-out performance, an engagement in the real theatre might follow. 
It was after a student performance that Slobodskaya was offered a part 
in Tchaikovsky’s Pigue Dame at the famous Maryinsky Theatre in Petrograd, 
where she made an impressive start to her career in 1918. 

During the following four years, Oda Slobodskaya sang continuously 
at the Maryinsky Theatre, building up a repertoire that included the 
leading roles in most of the Russian operas in the current list, such as 
Tatiana in Eugen Onegin, Lisa in Pique Dame, Yaroslavna in Borodin’s 
Prince Igor, Marina in Moussorgsky’s Boris Godunov, Gorislava in Glinka’s 
Russlan and Ludmilla, Natasha in Dargomijsky’s Rassa/ka, Koupava in 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Snyegourotchka, Fevronia in The Invisible City of Kitesh, 
and Militrissa in Tsar Sa/tan, both by the same composer, Tamara in 
Rubinstein’s The Demon, and Masha in Napravnik’s Doubrovsky. In 
addition she appeared as Sieglinde in Die Wa/kiire, as Marguérite in 
Gounod’s Faust, in the title role of Verdi’s Asda, and as Elizabeth in the 
same composer’s Don Carlos. In Russian and Ludmilla, Russalka, Faust, 
and Don Carlos, she sang with Chaliapin, then firmly established as 
Russia’s most renowned lyric artist. 

Having scored a notable victory on the home front, Oda Slobodskaya 
began to look beyond the borders of her native land for fresh countries 
to conquer. In preparation for this she studied as many of her parts as 
possible in the original languages. For example, while she was singing 
Gounod’s Marguérite at the Maryinsky, she studied it in French with 


Slobodskaya (centre) as Palmyra and John Brownlee 
in the title role of Delius’s * Koanga.’ Photo Console 





As Militrissa in * Tsar Saltan’ 


Monsieur Paul Robert of the French 
Théatre Michel in Petrograd, who 
also taught her the part of Chiméne 
in Massenet’s Le Cid, and the title 
roles of Gluck’s [phigénie and Alceste. 

While she was waiting for her 
first opportunity to go abroad, 
Slobodskaya sang at many concerts 
in the Russian provinces, when her 
work at the Maryinsky Theatre per- 
mitted. At that time, owing to the 
unsettled economic conditions pre- 
vailing, artists were often paid for 
their services in goods instead of 
money. At the end of a concert 
they would be given flour, or oil, 
or sugar, or butter, or even shoes 
and stockings! Slobodskaya recalls 
a concert about that time, at which 
she sang with Chaliapin. He re- 
ceived as his fee a fur coat, with a fine Khamchatka collar, while she was 
given a length of very beautiful white cloth of the kind that was used 
for officers’ and students’ uniforms. When arrangements were finally 
made for her first visit to Paris, she had this cloth made up into a coat, 
with a silk lining and steel buttons, and a white hat to match it. In Paris 
the coat was a sensation. As she walked along the boulevards people 
turned round to stare at her. It was only later that she learned the rea- 
son—in Paris, then as now, the really smart women always wore black ! 

That story must not be allowed to obscure the reason for the Paris visit, 
which was the world premiére, at the Opéra, of Stravinsky’s opera Mapra, 
in which Slobodskaya sang the part of Parasha. This engagement led to 
appearances in opera in many other European cities. One of the most 
interesting of these was an engagement to sing Fevronia in The Invisible 
City of Kitesh at the Teatro alla Scala in Milan, where she had a great 
success with a public notably hostile to foreigners. 

Before long Slobodskaya crossed the Atlantic, not first to the United 
States, but to South America, where she sang at the famous Colon 
Theatre in Buenos Aires in Boris Godunov, Tsar Saltan, and The Invisible 
City of Kitesh. In 1923 she did visit the United States, and undertook 
a number of coast-to-coast concert tours, but made no appearances in 
opera. It seems strange that London had to wait until 1931 for her to 
make her operatic debut, which took place during a season of Russian 
opera at the Lyceum Theatre: she sang Natasha in Ruassa/ka with 
Chaliapin. In 1932 Slobodskaya made her first appearance at Covent 
Garden, as Venus in Tannhduser, and in 1935 as Palmyra in Delius’s 
Koanga. Her most recent stage appearance in this country was at the 
Savoy Theatre in 1943, as Khivrya in Moussorgsky’s Fair of Sorotschinsk. 
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Slobodskaya (Khivrya), Darya Bayan, Arsene Kiriloff 
and Edward Boleslawski in ‘ Fair at Sorotschinsk.’ 

On the concert platform Slobodskaya has sung a number of other 
operatic parts, such as Strauss’s Salomé, Briinnhilde in Die Walkire and 
in Sieg fried, Kundry in Parsifal, Fata Morgana in Prokoviev’s The Love of 
the Three Oranges, and the title role in Shostakovitch’s The Lady Macbeth 
of Mtensk. Last year she broke interesting new ground in a broadcast 
of Tchaikovsky’s Pigue Dame by her strikingly dramatic portrayal of the 
character of the old Countess, which was commented on in these columns 
by Desmond Shawe-Taylor in a recent article on Tchaikovsky’s operas. 
Covent Garden might well take the opportunity of inviting Slobodskaya 
to sing this part as a guest in some of the performances of this opera. 
Those of us who saw as well as heard her broadcast could not but realize 
what she would make of it on the stage. In the bleak surroundings of the 
Camden Theatre, the chorus itself was carried away by the atmosphere 
she managed to create. At her Wigmore Hall recital a few weeks later, 
they sent her a bouquet of flowers as an acknowledgment of the pleasure 
she had given them—surely an unusual tribute for a singer to receive 
after a broadcast ? 

What is the significance of a singer like Oda Slobodskaya in the musical 
life of this country ? What is her special value to us? It must be, of 
course, that she can give us with authority the music of the Russian 
masters, but I do not mean the musical masters alone, for Oda Slobodskaya 
reveres Pushkin and Lermontov no less than Glinka and Moussorgsky. 
Her musical sense is always stimulated by the beauty and significance of 
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words. The Emperor Charles V is supposed to have said that in Spanish 
you can speak with gods, in French with friends, in German with enemies, 
and in Italian with fair ladies. The Russian author Lomonosov, quoting 
this, makes the claim that in Russian you can speak with all of them, for 
the Russian language has the splendour of Spanish, the vivacity of French, 
the strength of German, the tenderness of Italian, and above all the rich 
imaginative quality of Greek, Latin and English. If you have heard 
Slobodskaya speak Pushkin you will agree with me that Lomonosov 
was not exaggerating. And when to the magic cadence of Pushkin’s 
verse is added the music of a great Russian composer, and the voice of 
one of the most gifted and understanding of Russia’s singers, you will 
recognize why we should set a high value on such an artist. For here is 
one who can show us still an aspect of truth that might otherwise be 
overwhelmed by the futile clamour of the cold war. 


Gramophone Records 


Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg: complete recording of Act II (with 
Hilde Giiden (Eva), Else Schirhoff (Magdalene), Giinther Treptow 
(Walther), Anton Dermota (David), Paul Schéffler (Sachs), Karl Dénch 
(Beckmesser), Otto Edelmann (Pogner), Harald Proglhéf (Nightwatch- 
man), Meyer-Welfing, Felden, Poell, Majkut, Wergnick, Gallos, Pantscheff 
(Mastersingers), Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra and Vienna State Opera 
Chorus : Hans Knappertsbusch). Decca LXT2560-1 (4 sides L/P). 

At the risk of repeating myself, I must emphasize again that Decca’s 
second large-scale operatic recording on L/P, like the first, has two main 
faults : the balance of voices and orchestra is hopelessly unrealistic, and 
the cast, with two or three exceptions, is not good enough to give a truly 
representative performance of the music. Against the set: recording 
(note excessive sibilants); confusion of balauce in Jerwm ensemble 
(difficult to bring off on records I admit) ; ditferent levels of recording 
when breaks are made (compare verses 1 and 2 of Beckmesser’s serenade) ; 
an indefensible turn-over 11 bars before the end of the Fiiedermonolog ; 
Knappertsbusch’s ultra-sentimental ritardando at Kénnt’s einem Wittwer 
nicht gelingen ? (he does it in the Reining-Sch6fler disc too) ; Treptow’s 
throaty and infinitely unromantic Walther; Schéffler’s careful but 
unconvincing Sachs—almost any other recorded version of the Flieder- 
monolog will be found to be better sung, not because Schéffler is bad, but 
because he is undistinguished in a role which calls above all for distinction. 
In the set’s favour : a Beckmesser and David whom it would be difficult 
to better, a good Eva, and a fine Pogner (even though his voice sounds 
more suited to Sachs than to the deeper role); care taken over voices 
sounding offstage when Wagner asks for it, more so than over the 
ordinary balance; Knappertsbusch’s generally authentic conducting ; 
and, of course, the fact that this music is now recorded in full. 

I admire Decca’s attempt to fill the gaps in the recorded repertory, 
although one would not pretend the recording of any of the three operas 
they have so far tackled is a gamble, unless the recording of any complete 
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opera, however popular, amounts in effect to this ; but I deplore their 
conception of what music should sound like when it is recorded. As 
far as the choice of singers is concerned, personal preference cannot but 
enter into the matter; moreover Decca is presumably more or less 
limited by existing contracts. But I heard a better Sachs and a better 
Walther in Vienna last year in a performance in which the Pogner, 
David and Beckmesser were the same as in this recording. 

I hope I do not seem unnecessarily grudging in praise towards what 
must have been an expensive undertaking, but I can see no point in praising 
something which offends against aural sense because its sound values are 
basically different from those one meets in real life, and which employs a 
cast which could be bettered in the very opera house from which the 
performance originated. 

Die Fledermaus : complete recording (with Hilde Giiden (Rosalinde), 
Wilma Lipp (Adele), Julius Patzak (Eisenstein), Anton Dermota (Alfred), 
Sieglinde Wagner (Orlofsky), August Jaresch (Blind), Alfred Poell 
(Falke), Kurt Preger (Frank), Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, Vienna 
State Opera Chorus : Clemens Krauss) Decca LXT25 50-1 (4 sides L/P). 

I can only imagine that their truly remarkable recording of transients 
has deafened Decca’s engineers to the true sound of the strings and indeed 
of much of the rest of the musical gamut. In this set | thought there was 
some improvement in the string tone but when a voice comes in as well, 
the orchestra takes on the stature of a hotel lounge trio, and the voice 
sounds as if dubbed-in —like the electrically re-recorded Carusos in 
fact. In Tdubchen das entflattert ist, \ felt at first that Decca had obviously 
ignored the fact that this is an offstage serenade but that, judging from it, 
there was a chance we might get something like a realistic balance at last : 
but it was a vain hope, and next moment Dermota was hugging the 
microphone and we were back to 
Decca’s normal. 

Recording apart, there is a great 
deal to recommend in this set. 
Rarely can Eisenstein have been 
sung with such polish and finesse 
as by Patzak. He and Giiden are 
responsible for some delicious sing- 
ing in Dieser Anstand at the begin- 
ning of side 3 (although the balance 
is poor here) and, in the third verse 
of Im Feuerstrom der Reben he shows 
up the intonation and attack of his 
colleagues. But the cast is almost 
without exception good, with 
Giiden and Lipp excellent as Rosa- 
linde and Adele, although Giden 
sounds a trifle light in the Csardas 
(in which a cut of half a page is 
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made). On the other hand, I could wish for someone better able to 
cope with Orlofsky’s difficult but brilliantly successful song. Clemens 
Krauss’s is a thoroughly authentic performance, such as one might 
hope to hear on the opera stage, but not what one would find in 
the operetta world for which the composer intended it. All the 
same and loath as I am to find fault with so obvious an expert, 
I cannot see that the finale of Act II gains from the excessively slow 
tempo the conductor adopts. Apart from the recording, I have only one 
serious doubt about this set: should not some spoken dialogue—a 
minimum, I agree, but still some—have been recorded? A little 
explanation would elucidate the comings and goings : Orlofsky’s song 
for instance makes little sense in its isolated position. In the last Act, 
there is no Frosch, and the action, which takes place almost exclusively 
in the dialogue, must be more than a little obscure to someone who has 
not seen the piece (neither libretto nor synopsis is provided). However, 
when all is said and done, this is a worthwhile set, which could have 
been really excellent if only the recording and balance . . . but that’s 
where we came in. H. 


Book Review 


Covent Garden Books : No. 4 (Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd. §s.). 

Here at long last, and after three books sponsored by the Opera House 
on the Ballet, comes a book devoted entirely to the Opera Company’s 
achievements from January 14,1947, to July 1, 1950. Other than a short 
foreword by David Webster, the book is composed entirely of photo- 
graphs of scenes and singers of the twenty-four operas the company 
has produced in its first four seasons, together with the casts. 

There is little to criticize, but as one who has a mania for order and 
figures, | would have liked the names of the principal changes in cast to 
have been listed in chronological order, the dates of the season in which 
a singer appeared in a role put next to the singer’s name and for the 
operas to have been arranged in the order they were given at. Covent 
Garden, though I suppose the colour photographs precluded that. I 
could find but one serious mistake ; it was Edith Furmedge not Edith 
Coates who sang the Erda in the first post-war Sieg fried—on November 11, 
1948. Two criticisms: surely it would have been courteous to have 
given the names of Braithwaite, Goodall and Gellhorn as conductors of 
Aida, Grimes and Rigoletto, for Rankl conducted these on a few occasions 
only. And, for the sake of completeness, the visits of the Vienna and 
Paris companies might have been mentioned. H.D.R. 

The cast for Vaughan Williams’s Pé/grim’s Progress which will receive 
its world premiére at Covent Garden on Thursday, April 26, includes 
Arnold Matters in the part of Christian, Audrey Bowman, Jean Watson, 
Edgar Evans, Geraint Evans, Rhydderch Davies, Inia Te Wiata and 
Norman Walker. It was the request of the composer that the conductor 
should be a young man and Leonard Hancock, a member of the musical 
staff of Covent Garden, has been selected. 
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News 
THE VERDI CELEBRATIONS 


MILAN. Besides the various ceremonies in Milan described in the 
February number of opera, a few specially invited people were present 
at the Home of Rest when Verdi’s coffin was taken from its tomb, and 
the embalmed face of the great composer was seen by those present. 

The performance of the Requiem at LA sCALA on January 27 was 
broadcast. de Sabata conducted and the soloists were Renata Tebaldi, 
Nell Rankin, Giacinto Prandelli and Nicola Rossi-Lemeni. Accounts of 
the performances of Traviata (Tebaldi, Prandelli, Taddei), A‘da (Tebaldi, 
Barbieri, del Monaco, Savarese, Pasero, Maionica) and Oberto (Caniglia, 
Stignani, Poggi, Pasero) will appear in the next number cf OPERA. 

BRESCIA. La Forza del Destino was conducted by del Cupolo and sung 
by Adriana Guerrini, Gino Penno and Manca Serra. Verdi operas due 
for production at the CARLO FELICE, GENOA, this spring are Nabucco, 
Rigoletto, Simon Boccanegra or Un Ballo in Maschera, and Falstaff. At the 
TEATRO SOCIALE, MANTOVA, Umberto Berrettoni conducted performances 
of I/ Trovatore with Guerrini, Dora Minarchi, José Soler and Aldo Protti. 
The season at the TEATRO MASSIMO, PALERMO, opened on January 25 with 
a performance of Simon Boccanegra with Catarina Mancini, Raffaele 
Lagares, Tito Gobbi and Andrea Mongelli ; Franco Ghione conducted. 
At the TEATRO REGGIO, PARMA, Angelo Questa conducted performances 
of La Forza del Destino with Caniglia, Vitali-Marini, Roberto Turrini, 
Silveri, Mongelli and Maugeri. The productions at the TEATRO DELL’ 
OPERA, ROME, of La Forza del Destino with Antonietta Stella, del Monaco 
and Neri and of Ernani with Mancini, Penno, Silveri and Christoff will 
be reviewed in detail in the next number of opERA. The TEATRO REGIO, 
TURIN, plans for production during its spring season, Aida, La Forza del 
Destino, Ernani, Simon Boccanegra, and Traviata. 

At BussETo, Verdi’s birthplace, performances are planned of Macbeth 
and Falstaff in September, conducted by Toscanini. 

At the VIENNA STATE OPERA Fa/staff was newly mounted for the Verdi 
commemoration. The title part was sung by Otto Edelmann; Hilde 
Giiden was Alice, Rosette Anday, Quickly, Sieglinde Wagner, Meg 
and Anny Felbermayer making her debut, was Nanetta; Alfred Poell 
was Ford, Erich Kunz, Pistol, and Rudolph Christ, Fenton : the conductor 
was Clemens Krauss, the producer Oscar Fritz Schuh. At the vOLKsOPER 
Don Carlos was performed with Maria Reining, Anni Konetzni and 
Teodor Mazaroff. This work was also given at the STADTISCHE OPER, 
BERLIN, under Hans Lenzer on January 26, and on the 27th Ferenc Fricsay 
conducted a performance of the Requiem with Traute Richter, Johanna 
Blatter, Helmut Krebs and Josef Greindl. 

In NEW YORK Toscanini conducted a Verdi concert at the CARNEGIE 
HALL, while at the METROPOLITAN in the presence of the Italian ambassador, 
Giovanni Martinelli delivered an oration in honour of the composer ; 
this was followed by a performance of I/ Trovatore conducted by Erede. 
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Great Britain 

SADLER’S WELLS. The first performance in Great Britain of Janacek’s 
Katja Kabanova will take place on Tuesday, April 10. Amy Shuard will 
sing the title part, and the rest of the cast will include Kate Jackson, 
Marion Studholme, John Kentish, Rowland Jones, Stanley Clarkson, 
and Robert Thomas. Michael Mudie will conduct and Denis Arundel 
is the producer. The translation has been made by Norman Tucker. 

GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL. The Mozart Festival will open on June 20 
with the first production by this company of Idomeneo. The cast will 
include Sena Jurinac, Leopold Simoneau, Richard Lewis, Alfred Poell, 
Bruce Dargav el and Alexander Young. This version will be edited by 
Hans Gal and Idamante is scheduled to be sung by a tenor instead of by 
the usual soprano. The settings will be by Oliver Messel. Figaro will 
follow on June 21 with the old Glyndebourne sets. Lisa della Casa will 
make her English debut in the part of the Countess, Genevieve Warner 
from New York will be the Susanna, Dorothy MacNeill from the New 
York City Centre will be Cherubino, Alfred Poell the Count, Owen 
Brannigan the Bartolo, Murray Dickie the Basilio and Janet Howe, 
Marcellina. The exquisite Cos production of last season will be revived 
on June 27 with Jurinac repeating her Fiordiligi and Richard Lewis his 
Ferrando. Alice Howland will be a new Despina and Rothmiiller will 
be the Alfonso. Don Giovanni comes into the repertory on July 11 with 
Mario Petri, the young Italian bass in the title part, Zadek as Donna Anna, 
Genevieve Warner as Zerlina, Simoneau as Ottavio, Geraint Evans as 
Masetto and Dargavel as the Commendatore ; the settings have been 
designed by John Piper. Carl Ebert is of course the producer and Fritz 
Busch the conductor, though John Pritchard will conduct a number of 
the performances. The season will end on July 21. The Don Giovanni 
production will be repeated at the EDINBURGH FESTIVAL and the company 
will also present for the first time La Forza del Destino; the cast will 
include David Poleri, Marko Rothmiiller, Mildred Polsvae, and Bruce 
Dargavel. The settings will be by Leslie Hurry. 


America 

THE METROPOLITAN. Curt Weiler writes from NEW YORK: 

January was a highly interesting month. It brought the return of 
three celebrated former members of the company ; Flagstad made her 
enthusiastically received re-entry as Isolde at the height of her dramatic 
powers, her luminous voice practically unimpaired ; Zinka Milanov 
received an ovation for her overwhelming Santuzza, and Karin Branzell 
reappeared as the Rheing old Exda. 

The first Rosenkavalier of the season brought the American debut of 
Fritz Krenn as Ochs. I cannot recall a finer one since the days of Mayr, 
Bohnen and Bender; for once one heard the music sung as Strauss 
wrote it. Helen Traube! sang her first Marschallin with such a wealth of 
beautiful sound, depth of feeling and true emotion, that the large audience 
was carried away and accorded her an ovation. Risé Stevens was the 
Oktavian, Erna Berger the Sophie : Fritz Reiner conducted. 

The fourth and last new production of Bing’s first season was a 
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re-studied Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. 
were of the austerity type, and the direction of Hans Busch for the 
Mascagni work and Leavitt for the Leoncavallo, robbed these simple 
dramas of much of their impact. Erede conducted in a routine fashion, 
but the singing was generally on a high plane, Milanov as Santuzza, 
Tucker as Turridu, Rigal as Nedda, Vinay as Canio, Warren as Tonio 
and Guerrera as Silvio being particularly outstanding. 

The two complete Ring cycles have begun, conducted by Stiedry. 
The Rheingold performances were dominated by the majestic Wotan of 
Hotter, the sumptuous voice of Harshaw (Fricka) and the sharply 
characterized Loge of Svanholm, while Pechner’s Alberich was weak 
vocally and dramatically; Lawrence Davidson sang the part in the 
second performance and surpassed Pechner considerably, yet one wished 
that the powerful Lechner had been retained for parts of this kind. 
Klein was the excellent Mime, and the young Brian Sullivan was a 
grandiose Froh, a new Wagner Heldentenor in the making. 


Austria 

Besides the production of Fa/staff the VIENNA STAATSOPER revived 
Strauss’s Daphne with Annelies Kupper of Munich in the title role, and 
conducted by Rudolf Moralt. Guest artists have included Bernd Aldenhoft 
as Otello and Lohengrin, Draga Martinis and Anna Balos as Turandot, 
Viorica Ursuleac in Der Rosenkavalier, Erich Witte as Erik and 
Walther. At the voLKsopER Korngold’s Kathrin received its Austrian 
premiére. This work from the pen of the composer of Die Tote Stadt 
and Violanta had received its first performance at the Stockholm Opera 
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‘The Consul’ at Hamburg with 
Marschner as Magadoff and Médl 
as Magda. Photo Schmidt 


during the 1939-40 season. The 
present performances owed most of 
their success to the fine singing 
and acting of Maria Reining in the 
title part. Another novelty has been 
the revival of Millocker’s Gasparone 
(1884) with Esther Réthy, Mayer- 
hofer and Kunz. Willi Domgraf- 
Fassbaender has appeared in a 
number of performances of I/ 
Barbiere di Siviglia. \t is interesting 
to note that Kammersanger Her- 
mann Gallos, tenor (the ‘ Nessi’ of 
the Vienna Opera), who has been 
with the company since 1914, recent- 
ly celebrated his sixty-fifth birthday. 
Belgium 

THE ROYAL OPERA, GHENT, is probably unique in that it has a woman 
as its Director; this post is held by the famous Belgian soprano Vina Bovy, 
who made her debut in that city in 1915 and then went on to make an 
international career in France, Italy, the United States and South America. 
The current season has included performances of Sieg fried, Don Giovanni, 
Le Roi d’Ys, Hansel and Gretel, L’ Aiglon (Honegger-Ibert), Tristan und 
Isolde, Maya (the first performance of a work by the Ghent composer 
Toussaint de Sutter) and a revival of Freischiitzy with Lechleitner as Max. 


Germany 

The BERLIN STADTISCHE OPER celebrated the hundredth anniversary 
of Lortzing’s death with a new production of Zar und Zimmermann 
conducted by Hans Lenzer and produced by Fritz Ditten. The cast 
included Alice Zimmermann, Charlotte Schablen, Herbert Brauer, 
Fritz Hoppe, Erich Zimmermann, Helmut Krebs and Wilhelm Lang. 

ESSEN. On December 29 the ESSEN OPERA HOUSE was reopened with a 
performance of Meisersinger with Carl Kronnenberg as Sachs. The theatre 
which had been completely destroyed during the war has been rebuilt to 
seat eight hundred people, and after six years of performances in temporary 
homes such as a Youth Hostel in Essen-Steele, the reopening of the 
theatre was much appreciated by the local populace. Performances of 
Fidelio and Die Zauberfléte followed. 

HAMBURGISCHE STAATSOPER. The present season has seen a series of 
fine productions at this theatre. The newly mounted Meistersinger 
produced by Rennert and conducted by Arthur Griiber with Ahlersmeyer 
as Sachs, Lore Hoffman as Eva and Peter Anders as Walther was a great 
success. The second new production of the season was E&fra with 
Erna Schliiter in the title role, Martha Médl as Klytemnestra, and Helene 
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Opening scene of * Rosenkavalier’ 
at Hanover Opera. 


Werth as Chrysothemis. Wolf 
Vélker was the producer and Paul 
Schmitz the conductor. Rennert’s 
next productions were Orff’s Der 
Mond and Menotti’s Der Konsul 
which with Médl as Magda Sorel 
made a great impression on both 
the critics and the public. 

HANOVER. As with Essen, the 
opera company has now returned 
to its old home ; the OPERNHAUS has 
been rebuilt, and during the last 
year or two the citizens of Hanover 
raised the sum of three million 
marks for this purpose. The actual 
date of the reopening was Novem- 
ber 30 when Generalmusikdirektor 
Johannes Schiiler conducted a 
performance of Rosenkavalier with Helena Bader as the Marschallin, Milly 
Stolle-Garvens as Oktavian, Elfriede Weidlich as Sophie and Willy 
Sahler as Ochs. 





Italy 

LA SCALA, MILAN. The fourth opera of the season was Mozart's 
Don Giovanni, conducted by Karajan who also assumed the responsibilities 
of the producer. The title part was sung by the young bass Mario Petri, 
de los Angeles was the Anna, Schwarzkopf the Elvira, Noni the Zerlina, 
Prandelli the Ottavio, Taddei the Leporello, Sesto Bruscantini the Masetto 
and Silvio Maionica the Commendatore. This was followed by the 
Italian premiére of Menotti’s Te Consul, which evoked demonstrations 
in the audience (mostly it seems on artistic grounds). The part of Magda 
Sorel was sung by Clara Petrella, the mother by Marie Powers and the 
secretary by Jolanda Gardino. The rest of the cast consisted of Rosanna 
Papagni, Bruna Ronchini Senni, Silvana Zanolli, Piero Guelfi, Enrico 
Campi, Andrew Mackinley, Giuseppe Modesti and Dario Caselli. Nino 
Sanzogno was the conductor and Menotti himself the producer. Operas 
listed for production during May include Le Martyre de St. Sebastien, 
\ladama Butterfly (with Licia Albanese returning to the Scala for the first 
time since before the war), Un Ballo in Maschera (with Bjérling) and 
Falstaff; and in June Luisa Miller (with Lauri-Volpi). 

TEATRO SAN CARLO, NAPLES. After having scored a success as Mimi 
Renata Tebaldi was heard as Maddalena in a revival of Andrea Chenier. 
Mario Filippeschi sang the title part, and Tagliabue was the Gerard: 
Gabriele Santini conducted. Elena Rizzieri was a new Mimi in Bohéme. 

TEATRO MASSIMO, PALERMO. The season which opened on January 25 
with a performance of Simon Boccanegra as reported on page 246, continued 
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{bove : Scene 1V of Hindemith’s * Mathis der Mdler’ at the Teatro dell’ Opera, 
Rome. Photo Savio 


Below : The Venusberg scene from‘ Tannhduser’ at Wiesbaden. Photo Wagner 











‘Fra Diavolo’ at the Wiesbaden Opera. Scenery by Helmut Notzoldt 


with a production of 1] ristan und Isolde sang in German by Erna Schliiter, 
Irmgard Barth, Ludwig Suthaus, Carl Kronnenberg, and Walter Hagner: 
conductor Herbert Albert. Other works listed for the season include 
Madama Butterfly, Norma, Giulietta e Romeo (Zandonai), Judith (Honegger), 
Terra Santa (Salviucci) and Le Rossignol (Stravinsky). 

TEATRO DELL’OPERA, ROMA. T. de Beneducci writes : 

Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler, given by the entire company of the 
Stuttgart Opera, has been eagerly awaited as the artistic event of the 


season. It is interesting to record that at the third performance, a halt 


filled theatre was only a quarter full by the end of the evening—people 
started leaving the theatre after the second interval, and thereafter during 
the rest of the performance. Ata first hearing, the symphonic introduction 
and the duet between Matthias and Ursula in scene three, seemed to be 
the outstanding musical passages. Ferdinand Leitner was a magnificent 
conductor, and of the cast Lore Wissman as Regina stood out. The 
performances of Bohéme saw the reappearance after a number of years’ 
inactivity of the soprano Magda Olivero ; her voice has now darkened 
and she was too heavy for the part of Mimi. The tenor Campora made 
an excellent impression as Rudolfo, but Pitigliauni was an inadequate 
Musetta. Panerai, Neri, and Titta completed the cast; the conductor 
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Design by Georges Wakhevitch for ‘ The Consul’ at La Scala, Milan. 


was the excellent Gavazzeni. Works due for performance during April 
include Troratore (Lauri-Volpi), Traviata (Carosio), La Fiamma, and Otello 
del Monaco) and during May, L’ Assedio di Corinto (Tebaldi) and Manon. 

Recent performances at the TEATRO GIUSEPPE VERDI, TRIESTE, have 
included Zandonai’s Frdiicesca da Rimini with Mercedes Fortunati, 
Giacinto Prandelli, Giovanni Inghilleri and Giuseppe Nessi : conductor 
Umberto Berrettoni ; and a revival of Cenerentola with Giulietta Simionato, 
Tatiana Menotti, Cesare Valletti, Fernando Corena, Giampiero Malaspina, 
and Vito Susca : Berrettoni was again the conductor. 


Switzerland 

The sTADTTHEATER BASEL produced, for the first time in German, 
Menotti’s The Consul (January 3). The work was just as successful as it 
had been in New York. In February came the first Basel performance 
of Jeanne d’ Arc. Performances of Samson and Dalila have been noteworthy 
for the fine singing of the two protagonists, the American mezzo, Nell 
Rankin, and the Yugoslav tenor, Dusan Georgevic. Productions of 
Quattro Rusteghi, Nabucco and Meistersinger are planned for the second 
half of the season. 


Obituary 

October 18, 1950. Giuseppe Borgatti, tenor. The first Italian 
Siegfried and specialist in Wagnerian roles. 

November 20, 1950. Francesco Cilea, the composer of Adriana 
Lecowreur, L? Arlesiana and Gloria. 

November 1950. Giuseppe del Campo, conductor, well known to 
opera goers who visited the major Italian theatres between the wars. 

December 9, 1950 in Munich, Georg Hann, the bass-baritone, and 
member of the Munich Staatsoper for many years. 
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Opera Diary 


COVENT GARDEN. Tosca (January 24). 

\lthough he had appeared at Covent Garden in 1947 with the English 
Opera Group, it was not until the middle of the fifth post-war season of 
opera that Otakar Kraus finally made his debut—as a guest—with the 
resident company. In the event, his share in the performance was 
thoroughly satisfactory : the performance itself quite the reverse. Here 
was a Scarpia weighty of tone, equally weighty of action, with gesture 
fitting music, and a voice that carried round the theatre and back again 
to the boxes. Now that he has established that his voice is of ample size 
for the house—that bug-bear of all aspirants, and apparently of all who 
select them—we may hope that he will be engaged regularly for the 
company, as he should have been long ago. 

Anthony Marlowe, whose career has included appearances as the 
Astrologer in Le Cog d’Or at the Metropolitan, was an impromptu (and 
lachrymose) Cavaradossi, with a voice which seemed to me anyhow too 
light for the part. Gellhorn led a performance which was full of mishaps : 
the orchestra played the tricky introduction to the third act (after the 
prelude proper has ended) really moderately, and conductor and singers 
(the tenor in particular) agreed rather seldom on minor matters such as 
tempi: nuance was, in the circumstances quite rightly, treated as not 
forming a legitimate part of the argument. H. 


Salome waits for the Prophet. Photo Roger Wooa 














‘O let me kiss thy mouth, Jokanaan\’ Photo Roger Wood 


Salome (January 25). 

Music critics the world over must be among the most frustrated of 
men ; if their criticisms are not constructive, they are maligned, if they 
are, they are ignored ; yet that is perhaps not quite true, for ceftain artists 
welcome criticism, and we in particular have especially noted that some 
of our warnings have been heeded and our suggestions adopted. Last 
year’s Brook-Dali Salome achieved world-wide publicity for Covent 
Garden, though not of the kind that did credit to the theatre ; yet the 
almost unanimous outcry on the part of the critics was on this occasion 
heeded ; the management has nobly made amends for the wrong it did 
Salome and is to be commended for its honesty in admitting its mistake. 
I hope that its good deed this year will be just as much publicized through- 
out Europe as was last year’s scandal. 

“ Back to tradition ” seems to have been the motto of Christopher West, 
the new producer: the cistern was in the right place, Herod and his 
court remained to witness the dance, and the moon not only rose, but 
also changed colour and was on the whole obscured at the appropriate 
moments. The costumes were mostly satisfactory, though Herodias still 
looked like the Duchess from Adice in Wonderland and the Nazarenes 
still wore their Dali dog collars. 

It was now possible to attend fully to the music without extraneous 
distractions, and despite such weaknesses of the score as the Nazarenes’ 
“tum-ti-tum ’ tune and the dance, the overall impression was again one 
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‘ Dance for me\’ 
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of overwhelming impact ; decadent it may be, but a story that revolves 
round the necrophile Salome, the neurotic Herod and his perverted 
court could hardly be anything else. The orchestra played better for Rank] 
on this occasion than it has done for him on any other occasion this 
season, though there were moments such as the uncanny reiterated 
double-bass ‘ pinch’ while Salome waits for the head to appear, which 
were, if memory serves correctly, better realized last season. 

The new Salome, Christel Goltz, succeeded in dividing musical London 
into two camps, the Welitsch followers and the Goltz followers. Despite 
the vocal superiority of Welitsch, | greatly prefer Goltz’s naive and 
child-like Salome, she was every bit the spoiled child who wanted to force 
her will on everyone ; her whole demeanour while she was waiting to see 
Jokanaan for the first time suggested her depraved nature, and it will be 
a long time before I forget the way she thumped with her fists on the 
cistern after the Prophet had cursed her. She used up so much breath 
in her dance that she was unable to get all the nuances of meaning into 
her reiterated demands for the head that her predecessor had done ; 
but the slobbering ecstacy over the platter during the closing moments 
of the opera, and her delivery of the line Sie sagen, dass die Liebe bitter 
Schmecke (They say that love hath a bitter taste) was frankly revolting. 

Rothmiiller’s Jokanaan was very well sung and acted, his emergence 
from the darkness and refusal to look at Salome were, as is usual with this 
singer, the work of an artist of authority. Carron’s Herod is probably 
his best part (he had sung it during the war at the Metropolitan) and he 
succeeded in giving the impression of the lustful Tetrach to an astonishing 
degree. Shacklock’s Herodias is not one of her most happy creations. 
she sounds too much like a Kensington governess and never gives the 
impression that her past history was such as to justify Herod’s taunt 
Sie istin Wahrheit ihrer Mutter Kind. The smaller parts were generally well 
filled, and Murray Dickie led the quintet of squabbling Jews, which at 
one point threatened to get out of hand, in a noteworthy manner. The 
work which was only given twice, had obviously had much rehearsal time 
Spent on it. H.D.R. 
Fidelio (January 30). 

This performance of Fidelio was noteworthy for a lamentable display 
of bad manners on the part of a certain section of the audience, and the 
assumption of the title role by Christel Goltz. To express disapproval of a 
singer or conductor after they have perpetrated some horror is one thing, 
but to greet a conductor on his entrance into the pit, with shouts and 
hisses, before he has raised his baton, is in the worst possible taste, and 
achieves nothing except to make most people on either side of the foot- 
lights uncomfortable for rest of the evening. In these circumstances 
it was surprising that Rankl achieved a performance of such a reasonable 
standard. 

Goltz’s Leonora was obviously planned to fit into an entirely different 
production ; it was highly dramatic and over-sentimentalized in the 
manner of the German provincial theatre. The intensity which she had 
brought to the part of Salome was again in evidence, but a lack of 
warmth in her singing made her Leonora vocally a somewhat 
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unsympathetic character; the Marcelline of Graf deserves mention, for 
it was charmingly sung. H.D.R. 
SADLER’S WELLS 

Cosi fan Tutte (February 9). 

The 1944 production of this opera with Joan Cross, Margaret Ritchie, 
Rose Hill, Peter Pears, John Hargreaves, and Owen Brannigan and 
conducted by Collingwood, was probably the best achievement of the 
Sadler’s Wells Company during the war years; so enchanting was it, 
that despite the over-stylized, balletic production of Sasa Machov, I 
returned to see it some half-a-dozen times. How different is the present 
revival! True Clive Carey has removed some of its former extravagances 
and has restored the important first scene of the final act (that between 
Despina and the two sisters), but at this performance the spirit of Mozart 
was sadly lacking. The company in its search for easy laughs sacrificed 
the finesse of this exquisite work in favour of much rather tasteless 
comedy (the saluting business in the departure scene was an example of 
what I mean). The one artist who stood apart from all this was Anna 
Pollak, the Dorabella (she had sung this part in the ‘ second’ cast in 1944) ; 
her whole approach to the work was one of sincerity and respect for 
Mozart, while her singing throughout was of a high standard. Marion 
Lowe was an insipid Fiordiligi; she had not the weight of voice for the 
two great quintets, while her general lack of authority made her quite 
wrongly the weaker of the two sisters. Minnia Bower’s Despina was too 
English in its humour and lacked the pert crispness of Rose Hill or 
Alda Noni. Gerald Davies and Denis Dowling were the two officers ; 
the former’s Un aura amorosa was something of an ordeal for both singer 
and audience with its chopping of phrases by unwarranted breaths, while 
the latter’s vocal line sagged badly, especially in the second half of the 


* Give me the head of Jokanaan.’ Photo Roger Wood 














opera. Arnold Matters was no more 
than an adequate Alfonso; this part 
requires a more mercurial person- 
ality than this artist possesses. 
Charles Mackerras conducted with 
little regard for the felicities with 
which this score abounds ; and the 
idea of dividing the work into three 
acts, with aninterval after the lovers 
have departed, is most reprehensible. 

H.D.R. 
Carmen (February 12). 

“Are you going to Kleiber’s 
Carmen?” Such was the remark one 
could have overheard more than 
once at Covent Garden during the 
interval at any one of the previous 
week’s performances. It is striking 
proof of the impact that this con- 
ductor’s appearances have made on 
London’s opera public, it is also 
illustrative of perhaps a rather dan- 


gerous attitude of mind that may well be growing up. In the olden days 
it was the singer who was the attraction, now it is the conductor 
(Beecham’s Meistersinger, Sabata’s O/e//o)—an attitude that would appear 
to discount the various composers’ contributions. Yet it is an understand- 
able point of view, and one with which I personally sympathize, for with 
Kleiber in the pit, the performance does indeed become ‘ Kleiber’s 


‘Carmen’ or whatever the work of 
the evening happens to be. 

In the other operas that this 
conductor has directed during his 
stay in London, we have had for the 
most part singing of a high stan- 
dard from the stage; the artists 
seem to have a new-found freedom 
and often display hitherto hidden 
qualities. This Carmen however was 
truly Kleiber’s, for while the orches- 
tra glowed and pulsated, the stage 
steadfastly refused to come to life ; 
one had thatawful feeling that every- 
one was trying very hard, a disturb- 
ing feature at any operatic perform- 
ance, a fatal one as far as this particu- 
lar work is concerned. Shacklock’s 


Salome and the head of Jokanaan. 
Photos Roger Wood 















































too carefully studied version of the title role just didn’t come off, it was all 
so obviously imposed from without, and though her singing was generally 
on a high level, especially in the card scene, she was something of a dis- 
appointment. Edgar Evans as José sacrificed a smooth vocal line in 
favour of dramatic intensity, and sang so loudly during the first two acts 
that the dramatic climaxes of Acts II] and IV went for nothing. 
Graf’s Micaela was the one rewarding thing, as far as the stage went, 
of the whole evening ; it was a delicate piece of work, beautifully vocalized, 
and she was more of a live character than the usual insipid milk-sop 
Micaela. Geraint Evans was too fidgety and restless as Escamillo, and 
his voice sounded tired and strained at the top. The smaller parts were 
neither better nor worse than usual, though Kleiber had obviously tried 
to purge the smugglers’ scenes of some of the musical comedy touches 
that have characterized them ever since 1947. The dancing of 
Palma Nye in the last scene calls for special mention as does the 
wonderful orchestral plaving that accompanied her; which brings 
me back to the orchestra aiid the conductor, for it will be a long 
time before | forget the double basses and cellos when the death theme 
first sounded, the wonderful tambourine playing at the beginning of the 
second act, the whole of the Escamillo music, the beautiful wood-wind 
in the Carmen-José duet in the second act and the avuncular smile that 
broke over Kleiber’s face as the children’s chorus sang lustily for the 
changing of the guard. H.D.R. 


* Cosi fan Tutte’ at Sadler’s Wells. Photo Angus McBean 
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Anna Pollak as Dorabella, Marjorie Shires as Despina and Marion Lowe as 
Fiordiligi in ‘ Cosi fan Tutte’ at Sadler’s Wells. Photo Angus McBean 


Rigoletto (February 16). 

At the last performance of Rigo/etto this season, the title role was 
sung by Jess Walters, that of Gilda by Hjérdis Schymberg. Although 
Walters may have a mellower voice than Rothmiiller, he has sung 
Verdi better than this, and he seemed singularly ill at ease throughout 
the evening. Schymberg’s success as Violetta had obviously prompted 
the management to engage her to sing Gilda, which she did in Italian, 
with a Nordic accent. It was only in Tutte  feste that she gave any 
indication why her Gilda was so highly thought of in Stockholm in 
the 1930’s. As Emmy Loose is to sing Gilda on tour, one would have 
thought it the sensible thing to have invited her to have sung it on this 
Occasion. H.D.R. 
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Russell George as John, Patricia 





Neway as Magda. ’ 
Photo Angus McBean i 
CAMBRIDGE THEATRE I 
The Consul (Menotti), February 
7& 15. y 
This work about which so much f 
has been written already, including 
the admirable article by Lincoln . 
Kirstein in the March opera, has S 
had a more disturbing effect on me 0 
than anything | have witnessed for Q 
a very long time. I have been ask- n 
ing myself three questions. Is it : 
a work of art? Is it really opera ? if 
Will it live ? M 
Opera is in all its forms a sung play, c 
be it singspiel, opera seria Ot music Oo 
drama ; whichever one of these forms one studies, the greatest have been le 


those in which words and music are complementary, one to the other; 

the music must reflect the mood of the libretto and help to make the 
characters live, as in Zauberfléte, Otello or Grimes. The Consul is a sung G 
play, in that it most certainly is opera. In the three works just mentioned 
the music can be examined by itself and accepted as great music ; take 
the book away in this instance and the music will not stand examination 
on its own—take away the music, and the book will. 

A work of art need not necessarily reflect the times in which 
it is written, but it must be sincere. I do not for one moment doubt 
Menotti’s sincerity, but I feel that as he.does not possess the means 
to realize in music what he sincerely 
feels, he is forced to adopt in- 
sincere methods to bring this 
about, false emotionalism, which 
I for one find embarrassing. 

What proves an opera alive is 
the fact that people will go again 
and again to see it ; it is notto hear 
the words that they will go the tenth, 
twentieth or thirtieth time, but to 
hear the music; it is only the music 
for which one can have a growing 
affection and which makes possible 
many repetitions of the work long 
after one has taken the drama for 






Leon Lishner as the secret police agent 
and Patricia Neway as Magda. in 


© The Consul. Photo Angus McBean 





granted. After two visits to The Consul 1 could find nothing in the music 
which would induce me to visit it again next week, next month or if 
it were ever revived, in ten years time. I think then this is a transitory 
work and that it is its powerful drama and its significance in the present 
politically conscious world that accounts for its success. 

Menotti is a man of the theatre, a true disciple of the verismo school ; 
yet strangely enough I feel that comedy is his true métier. Amelia goes 
to the Ball (1937) and The Telephone (1947), both comedies, were successes, 
The Island God (1942),a tragedy,a failure. The whole of the first scene 
of The Consul reminds one musically of I/ Tabarro, and the greatest 
expansive lyric moments — the Italian woman’s scene and Magda’s great 
outburst—are reminiscent of the Giordano, Alfano or Respighi school 
of composition. The great mock-comedy scene of the magician is 
model Wolf-Ferrari. 

Dramatically I was often carried away by Menotti’s uncanny theatrical 
instinct, as when the stone broke the window just before the baby died 
in Act II, or Magda’s fainting at the end of the same act when she 
comes face to face with the police chief as he emerges from the consul’s 
office. Yet I was rarely moved, nor did I feel any sympathy for the 
leading characters, with the exception of the old Italian woman. Magda 


Gloria Lane as the Secretary, Maria Marlo as the foreign woman and David Aiken 
as Mr. Kofner in* The Consul.’ Photo Angus McBean 
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Sorel is not an individual, she is a 
type, as she says “My name is woman. 
Yet even dramatically one or two 
things failed to come off—this was 
especially noticeable after a second 
visit. Menotti is at great pains to 
create his Italian woman, she speaks 
no English,even the magician speaks 
to her in Italian in order to hypnotise 
her, Guardami negli occhi, and to 
awaken her, Sveg/iati; yet she appar- 
ently understands English when he 
conjures up the vision of the ball- 
room. If I had not read my pro- 
gramme, I’m sure I would never 
have understood all the ‘ symbolism’ 
of the suicide sequence with which 
the work closes. But to balance 
these weaknesses are such superb 
moments as the scene where Magda hurriedly scribbles her last note to 
her husband, while Vera Boronel and the secretary embark on the long 
pantomime of signing papers, or the wonderful scene of the Italian 
woman, whose speech is translated into English by Mr. Kofner. 
Patricia Neway as Magda was immensely impressive ; I cannot imagine 
her in any other part, except perhaps Marie in Wozzeck ; her voice like 
that of the rest of the rest of the cast is hard, metallic and unsympathetic, 
and in just over a week, at my second visit, she was already sounding a 
little tired vocally. Marie Powers as the Grandmother offered an over- 
powering emotional performance, which was apt, as in the lullaby scene, 
to become embarrassing; I can understand why this kind of thing 
is so successful in America. Gloria 
Lane’s secretary had just that right 
touch of the hard-boiled about it; 
while Norman Kelley’s conjurer 
was a /our-de-force. And so on, for 
each member of the cast was really 
excellent in the part they did, one 
could not imagine anyone else doing 
the part, or them doing anything 
else. Thomas Schippers, the young 
and talented conductor, held his 
forces together admirably; the 
orchestra played superbly ; the light- 
ing was excellent, and the squalid 
setting just right—yet once again 
I must ask, is it really opera ? 
H.D.R. 
Norman Kelley as Nika Magadoff. 
Photo Angus McBean 
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The scene at the Consulate. Photo Angus McBean 


The Glasgow Grand Opera Society will present a Festival week of 
opera at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, from April 30 to May 5. Boito’s 
Mefistofele, with lan Wallace in the title role and Richard Lewis as Faust, 
will be heard on April 30, May 3, 5 and Hamish MacCunn’s Jeanie Deans 
on May 1, 2, 4 and 5 (matinee), Joan Alexander will sing the title part. 


Walter Susskind will conduct, Peter Ebert produce, and the orchestra 
will be the Scottish National. 


The next number of opERA, which will be on sale on April 30, will 
include articles on the work of the English Opera Group and the Chamber 
Operas of Benjamin Britten, an article by Hans Keller on Peter Pears and 


reports on a number of the recent performances at La Scala, the Rome 
Opera, and the San Carlo, Naples, as well as the usual Reviews and News. 








OPERA CALENDAR 


(All performances are subject to alteration) 





Date 


March 
Mon. 26 
Tues. 27 
Wed. 28 
Thur. 29 
Fri. 30 
Sat. 31 (matinee) 
Sat. 31 (evening) 


April 

Mon. 2 

Tues. 3 

Wed. 4 

Thur. 5 

Fri. 6 

Sat. 7 (matinee) 

Sat. 7 (evening) 
April 

Mon. 9 

Tues. 10 

Wed. I! 

Thur. 12 

Fri. 13 

Sat. 14 (matinee) 

Sat. 14 (evening) 
April 

Mon. 16 

Tues. 17 

Wed. !8 

Thur. 19 

Fri. 20 


Sat. 21 (matinee) 
Sat. 21 (evening) 


Mon. 23 
Tues. 24 
Wed. 25 
Thur. 26 
Fri. 27 
Sat. 28 (matinee) 
Sat. 28 (evening) 


COVENT GARDEN 


AT MANCHESTER 


Rigoletto 
Carmen 
Lohengrin 
Figaro 
Traviata 
Butterfly 
Rosenkavalier 


AT LONDON 

Trovatore 

Tosca 

Traviata 

Ballet 

Ballet 

Ballet 

Ballet 


Ballet 
Ballet 
Ballet 
Butterfly 
Lohengrin 
Ballet 
Aida 


Ballet 
Trovatore 
Ballet 
Traviata 
Butterfly 
Ballet 
Ballet 


SADLER’S WELLS 


Fledermaus 
Ballet 

Faust 
Traviata 
Carmen 
Ballet 

Don Giovanni 


Barber of Seville 
Ballet 

Bartered Bride 
Faust 
Fledermaus 
Ballet 

Carmen 


Katja Kabanova (!st perf.) 
Ballet 

Fledermaus 

Don Giovanni 

Ballet 

Katja Kabanova 


Traviata 

Ballet 

Katja Kabanova 
Don Giovanni 
Katja Kabanova 
Ballet 

Bartered Bride 


Faust 

Ballet 

Boheme 

Katja Kabanova 
Traviata 

Ballet 

Carmen 


CARL ROSA 


AT NEWCASTLE 
Boheme 

Carmen 

Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Faust 

Dutchman 

Barber of Seville 
Butterfly 


AT GLASGOW 
Barber of Seville 
Butterfly 
Carmen 
Boheme 
Dutchman 
Butterfly 
Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 


Rigoletto 
Traviata 
Boheme 
Faust 
Trovatore 
Boheme 
Carmen 


Dutchman 

Boheme 

Rigoletto 

Butterfly 

Barber of Seville 
Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Traviata 


Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Carmen 

Butterfly 

Traviata 

Faust 

Barber of Seville 
Trovatore 





B.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS 


March 26 
March 30 
April 2 


Adriana Lecouvreur (Cilea) (Radio Italiana recording). 
. L’Elisir d’Amore (Radio Italiana recording) 
. Luisa Miller (Radio Italiana recording) 


April 13 & 1S The Duenna (Roberto Gerhard) 


April 26 


. Pilgrim's Progress (from Covent Garden). 
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fe Husbands and wives 
S who shop together at 
E I 
2 Aquascutum 
y the shop in Regent 
Street get the best 
for both. i1%’2 
Gute amusing choosing too 
oe shops everywhere are agents for Aquascutum 
Kindly mention Opera when communicating with advertisers. 





ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING > 


MARIA SANTI 
(Royal Opera House, Rome—Prof. R. Music Academy Milan—B.B.C.) 


Full Training for OPERA, ConcERT, ORATORIO, RADIO, ENSEMBLE SINGING 


Italian Bel Canto method used by the R. Academy of Music, Milan. 
DINELY STUDIOS, DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, LONDON, W.1. 
Enquiries : 44 Westbere Road, London, N.W.2. 


ConnesseurRecotd Coy 





Ivor Finlay — James A. Jagger — John Bath 
The following Operas are now available on Long Playing Records : 
Fidelio Hansel and Gretel L’Amico Fritz 
The Consul The Telephone The Medium 
Idomeneo Imprescrio Don Giovanni 
Merry Wives of Windsor Tales of Hoffmann La Boheme 
La Serva Padrona Gianni Schicci Turandot 
Madame Butterfly Il Tabarro La Figliadel Regimento 
Cenerentola L’Amore dei Tre Re Eugen Onegin 
Salome Elektra Forza del Destino 
Ernani Falstaff Flying Dutchman 
Rosenkaveclier Tristan and Isolde 


Send for particulars of the above and stamp for our latest list, 


Overseas Enquiries particularly invited. 
Prompt attention and personal service. 


Good Prices paid for Operatic Records in good condition. 


9 Newport Place, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 GERrard 3443 


Daily (except Thursdays) |! a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 








CAMBRIDGE THEATRE 
LAURENCE OLIVIER presents 
GIAN-CARLO MENOTTI’S Opera | 
we ei 99% 

“THE CONSUL | 


Evgs. 7.30 p.m. TEMple Bar 6056 Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 p.m. “ 


Kindly mention Opera when communicating with advertisers 











G THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC & DRAMA 





ING Found:d and Controlled by the Corporation of the City of London since 1880 
Principal: EDRIC CUNDELL, C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 
Le COMPLETE TRAINING FOR THE Prospectus, and all further information from: 
- OPERATIC PROFESSION. PRIVATE RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary, 
V1. LESSONS IN SINGING, AND ALL JOHN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC EMBANKMENT, €E.C.4 
SUBJECTS. Telephones: CENTRAL 4459, 9977, 3464 








SALZBURG 





FESTIVAL 
Your quickest and most comfortable 


Ji L Y 27th ‘o route is to fly Swissair via Ziirich to 


Salzburg. This service commences 
on May 26th at the Excursion rate 


AUGEI "RT Past (valid 23 days) of £33 12s. Od. return. 


Also daily direct services by pressurized Convair to Ziirich and 














to Geneva with air connections to Nice, Barcelona, Rome, Athens, 
Istanbul, Cairo, Lydda, Prague, Belgrade and Stuttgart. 
REDUCED FARES BY NIGHT SERVICE 
For information and bookings 
consult your TRAVEL AGENT or phone 
3443 London, REGent 6737 - Manchester, BLAckfriars 1033 - Glasgow, CITy 6491/2 
_— Here is a sound reproducer for the home. It 
\ is unusual both in looks and in naturalness of per- 
\ tormance—essential to everyone who is critical 
( and discerning in appreciation of opera or good 
1 music, and of its reproduction through the 
) medium of records or radio. 
| \ card will bring you full details. 
BARKER NATURAL SOUND REPRODUCERS 
BCM AADU, LONDON, W.C.I. 
— 


Kindly mention Opera when communicating with advertisers 








LYRIC THEATRE 


* HAMMERSMITH * 
Telephone - - RiVerside 4432 MAY Istto 19th 


GEDDY Evgs. at 7.30 : Sats. at 3.00 ‘ 








THE COMPANY OF FOUR (in association with the Arts Council) PRESENTS 


THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP in 
A Festival Season of Operas by 


BENJAMIN BRITTEN 


ALBERT HERRING 
THE RAPE OF LUCRETIA 
Also :— LET'S MAKE AN OPERA! 


I| Combattimento Di 
Tancredi E Clorinda 


Dido and Aeneas 
Purcell - Britten (World Premiére) 


Directed by JOAN CROSS Monteverdi - Britten 
Settings by Choreography by WALTER GORE 
SOPHIE FEDOROVITCH Setting by - - - JOHN PIPER § 


Preceded by— 


KATHLEEN FERRIER PETER PEARS 
JOAN CROSS NANCY EVANS 
VICTORIA SLADEN BRUCE BOYCE 


Conductors : 








RESERVED 
‘ STALLS CIRCLE 
DIDO (First night only) - 35/-21/- 35/- 21/- 
DIDO, HERRING, LUCRETIA 21 - 15/- 21/- 15/- 
e734 LET'S MAKE AN OPERA ! 1267/6 1065/6 3/6 


Published by Ballet Publication§ Etd>aed printed by Hutchings & Crowsley, 
117, Fulham Road} Dendon, S.W.3. 








